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ABSTRACT 

GRADES OR AGES: 1-12. SUBJECT MATTER: Language Arts* 
ORGANIZATION AND PHYSICAL APPEARANCE: A general introductory 
breakdown of objectives and philosophy of the subject taught is 
presented. The remainder of the document is devoted to outlines for 
the teaching of language arts at each grade level. OBJECTIVES ANE 
ACTIVITIES: The objectives are given as adopted by the Powell Public 
Schools and are generally devoted to a more flexible curriculum and 
to greater student orientation. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS: General 
guides, letter forms, and suggested activities are listed. STUDENT 
ASSESSMENT: NO provision is made for evaluation. <JB) 
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The underlying purpose of this curriculum guide in language arts 
is to coordinate and articulate the program in grades 1-12. a sequential 
plan for teaching skills and concepts is most essential if repetition is 
to be kept at a minimum. teachers should recognize that this guide can 
be helpful in many ways but there is no substitute for motivation, in- 
novation, and creativity which only the classroom teacher can provide, 
a functional language arts curriculum takes into account the needs of 

THE INDIVIDUAL LEARNER AND THE DEMANDS OF A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY. ThE 
TEACHER BECOMES THE PERSON WITH WHOM THE PUPIL IDENTIFIES HIMSELF AND 
WHOM HE IMMULATES — THE TEACHER IS THE MODEL FOR LANGUAGE GROWTH REGARD- 
LESS OF THE LEVEL OF INSTRUCTION. WRITTEN COMMUNICATION BY ANY BOY OR 
GIRL IN SCHOOL IS QUICKLY NOTICED AND CRITICIZED. ThE SPOKEN WORD IS 

often forgotten but written communication usually becomes a matter of 
record. a special guide has been developed for reading and for this 
reason is not part of this publication. 

Many educators in Powell Schools shared their professional talents 
in the development of this instructional instrument, special acknowl- 
edgement goes to the three division chairmen who helped produce the 
leadership and worked with grade level teachers in supplying essential 

INFORMATION. ALL STAFF MEMBERS WHO PARTICIPATED IN THIS PROJECT CAN BE 

proud of their accomplishments. 

The members of the English and Language Arts Curriculum Committee 

HAVE accomplished WHAT WAS INTENDED THREE YEARS AGO — THE FORMULATION AND 
PUBLICATION OF TWO ENGLISH CURRICULUM GUIDES. ThE FOLLOW-UP PHASE REMAINS 

and will treat with change and keeping pace with modern trends. 

Harold Moewes, Curriculum Coordinator 



A STATEMENT OF PHILOSOPHY OF THE POWELL PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



THIS WE BELIEVE 

"The philosophy of the Powell Schools is to teach 

the necessary skills of learning, which will develop 
each individual into an intelligent, usefull and well- 
adjusted citizen^ upholding human dignity and worth^ 
with a high regard for truth and knowledge, and to 
develop good citizenship and devotion to democratic 
processes." 

The Curriculum Must Meet the Needs of the Many 

Different 1 nd i v i dua ls , 

That although every child must be accepted as he is - 

mentally, physically, emotionally, and socially; 
we shall endeavor to develop his abilities to their 
fullest capacity so that he may go forward in his 
pursuit of a full and usefull life. 

Each child shall be taught the basic skills. He 

should also gain an understanding of himself — his 
capabilities and limitations — and his obligations 

AS A CITIZEN. We BELIEVE IT IS ESSENTIAL THAT HE 

understand and appreciate hts 'democrat fc heritage. 
Because we live in a rapidly changing world, the 

SCHOOL program SHALL BE FLEXIBLE IN ORDER TO ACHIEVE. 

these goals. 

While gaining knowledge and developing appreciation 

and ideals, he should be taught the dignity and 
worth of all essential, honorable work and academic 
achievement — contributing to his society as well 
as receiving from it. 

He should gain respect and consideration for people — 

their rights, their opinions, and their feelings. 



General Objectives of Powell Public Schools 



Adopted: Spring, I965 



. To PROVIDE EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES AND A FLEXIBLE CURRICULUM FOR THE 
VARYING INTERESTS, NEEDS, AND ABILITIES OF ALL THE PUPILS. 

. To PROVIDE A QUALIFIED STAFF WHO APPRECIATES THE WORTH AND DIGNITY OF 
EVERY HUMAN BEING, AND WHO TREATS PUPILS AND FELLOW STAFF MEMBERS WITH 
RESPECT AND TOLERANCE. 

. To PROVIDE AND MAINTAIN FUNCTIONAL FACILITIES AND A WHOLESOME SCHOOL 
ENVI RONMENT. 

. To INSTILL WITHIN EACH PUPIL THE DESIRE FOR KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING. 

. To HELP EACH PUPIL TO KNOW HIMSELF, THAT HE MAY REACH HIS GREATEST 

POTENTIAL IN ADULT LIFE; TO EMPHASIZE THAT ALL HONEST WORK MUST BE DONE 
TO THE BEST OF ONE's ABILITY. "A JOB WORTH DOING, IS WORTH DOING WELL." 

. To HELP EACH PUPIL SELECT AND PREPARE FOR FUTURE LIFE AND VOCATION. 

. To TEACH RESPECT AND TOLERANCE OF THE RIGHTS, OPINIONS AND FEELINGS OF 
ALL persons; to stress that it is a weakness NOT TO DEFEND WHAT IS 
BELIEVED TO BE RIGHT AND JUST. 

. To ASSIST EACH PUPIL IN LEARNING TO THINK CRITICALLY, EVALUATE WITH AN 
OPEN MIND, AND ACT WITH RESPONSIBILITY. 

. To ENCOURAGE STUDENTS TO MAKE GOOD USE OF LEISURE TIME; TO BROADEN THE 
pupils' creative talents and provide ACTIVITIES WHICH CHALLENGE THEM 
I N THESE ENDEAVORS. 

. To PROVIDE ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE ARTS, AND WITH CULTURE IN GENERAL, OF 
THE HIGHEST QUALITY POSSIBLE. 

. To DEVELOP IN EACH PUPIL AN APPRECIATION OF THE VALUE OF GOOD HEALTH AND 
PROPER PHYSICAL CARE OF THE BODY. 

. To PROVIDE OPPORTUNITIES FOR DEVELOPING LEADERSHIP, INITIATIVE, AND THE 
ABILITY TO ORGANIZE PERSONAL AFFAIRS. 

. To EMPHASIZE TO THE PUPIL THE IMPORTANCE OF PERSONAL INTEGRITY, GOOD 

MORA^ Character, and self respect. 

. To TEACH THE PUPIL TO BE A WORTHY CITIZEN OF THE SCHOOL, THC HOME, THE 
COMMUNITY, THE COUNTRY, AND THE WORLD. 

. To IN'.TILL tN THE STUDENTS A KNOWLEDGE, LOVE AND RESPECT FOR OUR FORM OF 
DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT. 
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ENGLISH PHfLOSOPHY 

Powell Public Schools 
Grades 1-12 
Powell, Wyoming 

This we Believe . . . 

. . . "The philosophy of the Powell Schools is to teach the 

NECESSARY SKILLS OF LEARNING, WHICH WILL DEVELOP EACH 
INDIVIDUAL INTO AN INTELLIGENT, USEFUL AND WELL-ADJUSTEO 
CITIZEN, UPHOLDING HUMAN DIGNITY AND WORTH, WITH A HIGH 
REGARD FOR TRUTH AND KNOWLEDGE, AND TO DEVELOP GOOD 
CITIZENSHIP AND DEVOTION TO DEMOCRATIC PROCESSES." 

. . . That. EVERYONE should participate in his cultural 

HERITAGE. We believe THAT EXPRESSION THROUGH LANGUAGE 
NECESSARY FOR SELF-REALIZATION AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

Communication is a twofold process - sending and 

RECEIVING. All INTELLECTUAL DISCIPLINES PROCEED 

FROM THE WRITTEN WORD; CONSEQUENTLY WRITTEN EXPRESSION 

IS OF PRIMARY IMPORTANCE. 



. . ADOPTED SPRING, ]S6H . . 
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GENERAL OBJECTIVES FOR ENGLISH 



To IMPROVE BOTH PHASES OF THE PROCESS OF COHHUNirATION 
SENDING AND RECEIVING. 

To ENCOURAGE CREATIVE SbLF^-EXPRESS lON^. ORAL AND WRITTEN^ 
THUS PROVIDING OPPORTUNITY FOR PUPILS TO DEVELOP SOCIALLY 
WHILe: GROWING IN THE SKILLS OF WRITING AND SPEAKING. 

To PRESENT BASIC SKILLS IN MEANINGFUL SITUATIONS IN RELATION 
TO THE SCHOOL PROGRAM AS WELL AS TO HIS LIFE IN THE COMMUNITY. 

To CHALLENGE THE CHILD TO USE HIS ABILITY TO THINK WHICH IS ^ 
A PRIME REQUISITE FOR A CITIZEN IN A MODERN^ DEMOCRATIC 
SOCIETY. 

To ASSIGN SCHOOL WORK THAT MAKES SENSE THl^ SHOULD NOT 
BE PERMISSIVENESS OR PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLING — BUT THE MAKING 
OF ASSIGNMENTS IN A :;mNNER THAT THE STUDENTS UNDERSTAND WHAT 
THEY ARE TO 00 AND HOW THEY ARE TO GO ABOUT IT. ThE TEACHER 
NEED NOT CONTINUALLY EXPLAIN '*WHY^' S0ME1HING IS ASSIGNED 
BECAUSE THE PUPILS SHOULD COMPREHEND THE NECESSITY OF SUCH 
ASSIGNMENTS. 

To CONSTRUCT AN ENGLISH PROGRAM WHICH WILL BE SEQUENTIAL^ 
CUMULATIVE^ AND ARTICULATE IN ORDER TO PROVIDE CONTINUOUS 
GROWTH AND bEVELOFMCNT OF THE PUPILS FROM THE FIRST THROUGH 
TWELFTH GRADES. 

To PERIODICALLY EVALUATE THE PROGR/M AND UPGRADE IT IN 
ACCORDANCE WITH THE LATEST ACCEPTED EDUCATIONAL TRENDS. 



. . ADOPTED SPRING, 196^ . . 



"Be WILLING TO TRY SOMETHING NEW, BUT DON't 

ride madly off in all directions." 

~ Stewart Holmes 



*'THe Changing Curriculum" 



The one thing that remains constant is change. This statement certainly 

HOLDS TRUE WHEN APPLIED TO THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM. MaN IS A CREATURE Of HIS 
HABITS. The daily routine O* the AVERAGE INDIVIDUAL CHANGES LITTLE DURING 
A LIFETIME. THE SCHOOL CURRI ^LUM, HOWEVER, CANNOT REMAIN STATIONARY IN A 
CHANGING DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY, h^ROGRESS IN OUR WORLD TODAY CERTAINLY SUGGESTS 
THAT SCHOOL EDUCATORS TAKE A LOOK AT WHAT IS BEING TAUGHT AND HOW WELL IT 
IS BEING TAUGHT IN THE CLASSROOM. 1t ALSO REQUIRCS AN EVALUATION OF THE 
CURRENT RESEARCH FINDINGS AND NEWLY PROPOSED SCHOOL DISCIPLINES. FORWARO- 
LOOKING PROFESSIONAL EDUCATORS ARE IN AGREEMENT ON JNl' BASIC FACT: 

"Curriculum revision is a continuous, never ending educational process." 
. The Purpose of Education — 

- The NEW CURRICULUM IS BASED ON THE IDEA THAT THE TRUE PURPOSE OF 
EDUCATION IS THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ABILIT^ TO THINK. A CURRICULUM 
BASED UPON THIS PHILOSOPHY IS SO CONSTRUCTED THAT fT MAKES IT POSSIBLE 
FOR A PUPIL TO HAVE EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES THAT WILL DEVELOP HIS 
RATIONAL POWERS AND LIKEWISE ACQUAINT HIM WITH CURRENT AND INTERESTING 

subject material. 
. New Concepts in Education — 

- The trend is away from presenting too many facts and information by 

THE TEACHER — • THE LECTURE PROCESS. THE PUPIL IS NOT A PASSIVE 

spectator; he actually participates in problem solving* 

- Thlre is less and less emphasis on memorization and rote learning. 

- New instructional materials and methods £ncou;^age the pupil "to find 

OUT THE reasons" OR "tO UNDERSTAND WHY SOMETHING IS DONE." 

- There is greater emphasis on the inquiry approach and analysis in 

TEACHING pupils. 

- At the elementary levels, instructional materials and methods present 

MAJOR ideas in A RELATIVELY SIMPLE MANNCR, EXAMPLE: NEW i/t/a APPROACH 

ro teaching reading. 

- There is less effort to covr^i a great expanse of material in what 

INEVITABLY HAS BEEN A SUPERFICIAL WAY Of TEACHING. GREATER DE?TH 
AND UNDERSTANDING OF SUB>:£CT MATTER IS TKE NEW APPROACH TO TEACHING. 

« Pupils are being motivated to investigate ^or ri!EMfE«.vEs, to DiscovEfi 

ON THEIR OWN, AND 10 BECOME SELF-*0 1 RECTED^ :nDEPENDEMT LEARNERS. 

- There is a great effort to provide new cur:>iculum materials and methods 
in all fields of studies to meet the needs of each child. abilities 
and interests of each pupil are given carefjl attention. 

- Research seems to show that every child can 3e creative in one sense 
or another 

- There is a concentrated effort to devflup pkc2rams for learners or 

BELOW average ABILITY, ESPECIALLY CULTURALLY DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN 
WHO HAVE BEEN HANDICAPPED BY THEIR ENVIRCNMcN . 

1 



The Teacher and C m * - C c in Education 

Dear Collegue^ 

During the past decade, teachers have found tkemselvcs in a 

WORLD OF constant AND RAPID EDUCATIONAL CHANGE.. PROGRAMMED TR^^TS, 
TEACHING MACHINES, COJiPUTEHS, SELF- 1 NSTRUCT I ONAL DEVICES^ aNO TEL- 
EVISION Af^E BEING USED TO HELP EDUCATSON DIRECTL/ ThC FLOOD OF NEW 
IDEAS IN THE CURRICULUM — NEW MATH, NEW SCIENCE^ NEW ENGLISH, NEW 
SOCIAL STUDIES, NEW READING — REFLECTS THE FLOOD OF INFORMATION THAT 
IS PART or The"}CNOWLEDGE explosion" '^F the TWENTIETH CENTURY, NeW 
TYPES OF CLASSROOMS AND BUILDINGS A^E BEING DESIGNED TO ACCOMMCOATE 
NEW GROUPING AND NEW SCHOOL ORGANIZATION PLANS. "ThC SPIRIT OF 
INNOVATION IS PERHAPS THE MOST OUTSTANDING CHARACTER ? STt C OF TODAY'S 
EDUCATIONAL SCENE." 

Where does the teacher stand in this whirlwind or change? 
The expanding field of new instructional materials and techniques 
tends to leave us excited and out of breath. 

If teachers are to benefit from educational innovations, they 

MUST FIRST Bi: D I SCK I M I HAT J NG WITH REGARD TO CHANGE. All NEW IDEAS 
ARE N^T APPLICABLE TO ALL SITUATIONS. ALTHOUGH SOME OF THE PECENV 
INNOVATIONS IN CURRICULUM AND MATERIALS HAVE BROUGHT ABOUT APPARENTLY 
OUTSTANDING RESULTS, THESE NEW IDEAS NEED TO BE CAREFULLY WEIGHTED 
TO DE'^ERMINE THEIR POTENTIAL EFFECTIVENESS iN INDIVIDUAL CLASSROOMS. 

It IS FURTHER INCUMBENT ON THE TEACHER TO SEE THAT CHANGE IS 
NOT HAPHAZARD. CHANGE SHOULD NOT BE MADE FOR THE SAKE OF CHANGE 

ALONE. Educational changes should et: planned and aimed at improving 

SCHOOL STANDARDS. New PROGRAMS SHOULD NOT BE INS'ilTUTED MERELY 
BECAUSE "everybody's DOING IT," NO MATTER HOW EXCITING THE INNOVA- 
TION MIGHT BE. 

The TEACHER IS STILL AT THE HEART OF EDU^-ATION. |t IS THE 
TEACHER WHO USES THE NEW EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY TO IMPART THt NEW 
IDEAS OF THE CURRICULUM TO CHILDrEN. LeARN ABOUT MEW IDEA3 tvALUATE 

THEM* Then give your pupils the educational advantages that OU*'^ 
modern world offers them. 

Cordially, 



John F. Savage 

Editor, Professional MATZRiALS 



"Reprinted by permission of 
MY WEEKLY READER" 
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Team Planning By Teachers 
An exchange of subject material^ teaching methods, and techniques 

CAN BE UTILIZED THROUGH THE MEDIUM OF TEACHER THAM PLANNING, Th I S IS 
A FORM OF "team TEACHING" WITH MAJOR EMPHASIS UPON TEACHERS WORKING 
TOGETHER AND SHARING THEIR KNOWLEDGE AND EXPERIENCES, ThE OUTCOMES 
OF COLLECTIVE PLANNING DEFINITELY HAS EDUCATION MERIT, A PROFESSIONAL 
"spirit of cooperation" is most essential of all PARTICIPANTS FOR THE 
SUCCESS OF AN EDUCATIONAL PROJECT OF THIS NATURE, PoWELL TEACHERS ARE 
WORKING IN THIS DIRECTION TO HELP UPGRADE INSTRUCTION, GRADES 1-12, 

-Listening- 
Current RESEARCH INDICATES THAT MUCH MORE LEARNING CAN TAKE PLACE 

WITH THE DEVELOPMENT AND APPL. CATION OF GOOD LISTENING SKILLS THAN HAS 

BEEN PREVIOUSLY SUSPECTED, 

A RESEARCH STUDY RECENTLY DISCLOSED THAT LISTENING IS THE MOST USED 

AND PERHAPS THE MOST MISUSED OF THE LANGUAGE ARTS, RESEARCH DISCOVERED 

THAT THE AVERAGE PERSON IN A WORKING DAY SPENDS 9^ OF HIS TIME WRITING; 

16^ reading; SPEAKING; AND ^15^ LISTENING , V/l TH k'^i) DEVOTED TO 

LISTENING TIME, THE AVERAGE PERSON LISTENS AT ONLY 2!^% OF HIS LISTENING 

EFFICIENCY, 

"HuMAr: rtT^rss to survi/l '.r. ^--"^ ability to talk and write 

AND READ IN V/AYS THAT INCREASE THE CHANCES FOR Yl,'. C> <^ELLCV/ MEMBERS 

of your species 10 survive together, 

-Hayakawa, Language In 
Thought and Action 



Language Arts^ Grade 1 
»/t/a 

What Is i/t/a? 

The Initial Teaching Alphabet is not a method of reading instruc 

TION BUT RATHER A SYSTEMATIC TEACHING MEDIUM UTILIZING AN AUGMENTED 
ALPHABET OF kk CHARACTERS TO REPRESENT EACH OF THE SOUNDS IN THE 

English language. The basic purpose of i/t/a is to enable children 

TO READ CONVENTIONAL PRINT WITH GREATER COMPETENCE AND THIS PURPOSE 
IS ACCOMPLISHED 3Y MAKING THE BEGINNING STAGES OF LEARNING TO «EAD 
EASIER, SIMPLER, Ar^D MORE CONSISTENT WITH THE SPEAKING VOCABULARY 
AND UNDERSTANDING OF ENTERING FIRST GRADE PUPIL. 

i/t/a was adopted IN ALL FIRST GRADES IN PoWELL ELEMENTARY 

Schools beginning August 29, I966. 

Those who have used i/t/a materials or have examined them 
carefully have found that the method of instruction used is the 

LANGUAGE ARTS APPROACH. Th I S INCORPORATES THE FOLLOWING: CREATIVE 
WRITING, DRAWING FROM AND RELATING TO EXPERIENCES IN A CHILD's LIFE, 

presenting reading and writing at the same time, using unlimited 
vocabulary, emphasizing language and speech development. 

Learning proceeds on a psychologically sound basis, taking into 

ACCOUNT THE NEEDS AND ABILITY OF THE LEARNER AND THE NATURE OF THE 
TASK HE IS TO LEARN. 

While none of the aspects of the curriculum need be eliminated 

AT first grade LEVEL, THE CORRELATION OF ALL LANGUAGE ARTS ACTIVITIES 
IN AN i/t/m PROGRAM IS A NATURAL DEVELOPMENT. ThUS BLOCKS OF 

TIME MAY BE LEVOTED TO INSTRUCTION IN READING, WRITING, SPEAKING, 
LISTENING, AND (pOST TRANSITION) TO SPELLING. A CHANGE IN TEACHER 



BEHAVIOR TO MAKE GREATER USE OF THE CHfLO'S INDEPENDENCE IN READING 
AND WRITING MUST BE ENCOURAGED. ThE TYPICAL BUSY-WORK ACTIVITIES 
CAN BE ELIMINATED IN FAVOR OF PERMITTING THE CHILD TO WRITE OR r^aD 

i ndependently. 

Teachers are enthusiastic about both the quality and quantity 
OF children's compositions and report highly gratifying competency 
in demonstrated use of periods, question marks, exclamation points, 

COMMAS IN headings, IN DIRECT ADDRESS, AND IN WORDS IN SERIES, AND 
APOSTROPHES IN CONTRACTIONS AND THE POSSESSIVE CASE OF NOUNS. 

When one examines the compositions the first graders produced 

.N ./t/a LAST YEAR AND IN T. 0. THIS YEAR, SEVERAL FASCINATING DEVELOP- 
MENTS ARE APPARENT. FiRST, THE EXPOSITION IS ALMOST IN COMPLETE 
SENTENCES. SECOND, PUNCTUATION APPEARS NATURALLY AND CORRECTLY. 

Final punctuation—periods and question marks— were discussed as 

PART OF teaching, BUT COMMAS AND QUOTATION MARKS APPEARED SPONTANEOUSLY. 

Whether this is the result of observing the teacher's writing of 

EXPERIENCE CHARTS OR AWARENESS OF PUNCTUATION IN READING, NOBODY 
REALLY KNOWS. ALL SENTENCE PATTERNS ARE PRESENT AND THE RANGE OF 

vocabulary is tremendous. 

The same i/t/a symbol is used to represent a specific sound 

EACH TIME it IS HEARD. ThE CHILDREN ARE AWARE OF THIS, AND ALMOST 
IMMEDIATELY START WRITING TH£ I R OWN WORDS, THEN SENTENCES, THEN 
STORIES. Any word they can say, they can write, and are more THAN 
WILLING TO SHOW ANYONE THEY CAN USE WRITTEN EXPRESSIONS WITH MEANING. 

Their stories are: not a thing apart, but a part of themselves. 
They are written in normal, conversational sentences, which may 
require one line, two lines, or more. 



It is a simple matter to point out the end of a sentence, 

BECAUSE THEY HAVE NATURALLY STOPPED THERE, ThEY BECOME AWARE OF 
SENTENCES WHICH TELL THINGS, AND SENTENCES WHICH ARE ASKING QUESTIONS, 
AND THE PROPER PUNCTUATION MARK TO USE AFTER EACH. 

Conversation is used frequently in their stories, and quotation 
marks have real meaning for children who want to show that people 
are speaking directly to one another. 

The Teacher's Manual of the i/t/a spelling book has this to say 
ABOUT writing: "The children should continue manuscript writing during 

THE FIRST HALF OF THE SECOND YEAR OF SCHOOL. ThE HANDWRITING PROGRAM 

can then begin the transition from manuscript to cursive writing." 
Educators are not in complete agreement on the issue but it seems most 
OF them accept this reasoning; manuscript is introduced at the first 

GRADE LEVEL BECAUSE IT MORE -^JEARLY RESEMBLES THE PRINTED WORD AND SEEMS 
TO HELP CHILDREN IN THE BEGINNING STAGES OF WRITING. TeACHERS BEGIN TO 
INTRODUCE THE TRANSFER FROM MANUSCRiPT TO CURSIVE IN THE SECOND GRADE 
WHEN CHILDREN ARE READY FOR IT AND USUALLY THERE ARE NO PARTICULAR 
PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN THE TRANSFER, |t SEEMS THAT THIS PROGRESSION IS 
AS NORMAL AS OTHER PROGRESSIONS IN CHILD GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT, V/lTH 
THE INTRODUCTION OF i/t/a IN ALL FIRST GRADES, THE DIRECT APPROACH I r fO 
CURSIVE WRITING WAS TRIED ON AN EXPERIMENTAL BASIS. ThE lVALUATIONS 
FROM THIS EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM WILL BE HELPFUL IN DETERMINING WHAT 

policy should be followed in the future. 

Spelling instruction is being provided both as a group and as 

INDIVIDUAL activity. As A GROUP, PUPILS ARE INVESTIGATING THE SPELLING 
PATTERNS — FOR INSTANCE, THE MANY WAYS THE LONG j_ SOUND IS SPELLED. 

Individually, they are learning the traditional spelling of words 
used in writing activities. 



What is more gratifying is the interest in spelling--it*s 
strangely wonderful to the youngsters that english is spelled as 
IT IS. And every new spelling pattern is an amazing discovery. 
Structural and phonetic analysis are taught as helps in spelling 
correctly, not as part of the instructional reading curriculum. 

The teachers have indicated that they are well pleased with 

THEIR FIRST ATTEMPT WITH i/t/a. AlL EXPRESSED THE DESIRE TO CONTINUE 
AND INSISTED THAT THERE WERE MANY ASPECTS OF THE PROGRAM THAT COULD 
NOT BE TESTED AND THAT THEY WERE SIGNIFICANT TO THE EARLY GROWTH 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN. SPEECH, LISTENING, WRITING, SEATWORK, 
AND INDIVIDUAL CREATIVE EXPERIENCES WERE VERY MUCH A POSITIVE PART 
OF THE PROGRAM IN ADDITION TO THE READING PROGRAM. 



INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS - 



Bas I c Texts 
Rides 

Di NOSAUR Ben 
Houses 

Book 2, A Game of Ball 

Book 3^ The Yoe-Yoe Contest 

Book 4, F i nd A Way 

Book 5> The Tr i ck 

Book 6, The Bear That Moped 

Book 7, Mr. Pickle's Surprise 



Supplementary Texts 

Ready for Reading Workbook 
v/orkbooks for books s-j 

Workbook 8, Spelling and The 
Regular ^phabeT 

Readi NG I s Fun, A Tri p Through 
Wonderland, Open Court Readers 
Wide Horizons , Scott Foresman Co. 
Elephants To Eskimos ^ Harper Row Co. 
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Language Arts 
2nd GRADt: 



AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 



A. 


Introduc: specific language skills. 




B. 


Promote vocabulary growth. 




C. 


Recognize individual differences. 




D. 


Correlate English as a whole with all of 


THE SUBJECTS, 


E. 


Develop permanent reading interests. 




F. 
G. 


Encourage creativity in oral and written 
To challenge the pupil to use his ability 


language* 

TO think. 



BASIC CONTENT 

Children will be introduced to language skills^ such as the following 

A. Listening to find additional information on a topic, 

B. Using word forms correctly j such as ji£ and arie^ come and 

CAME , isn't and AREN'Tj AND SAW AND SEEN . 

C. Understanding the meaning of singular words that show ownership 

AND THE USE OF AN APOSTROPHE IN SINGULAR NOUNS THAT SHOW 
OWNERSHI P, 

D. Recognizing and understanding the indentation of the first 

WORD IN A PARAGRAPH, 

E. Recognizing and using ^he long and short a^^ £^ and 

0 VOWEL sounds; recognizing and using long vowels in final 

Z WORDS, 

F. Recognizing^ understanoinGjAnd using variant inflectional 

ENDINGSj SUCH AS Sj E£j J_NGj RECOGNIZING VERBS THAT DROP 
THE FINAL £ BEFORE ENDINGS. 

G. Understanding and using alphabetical order of words. 

H. U-sIDERSTANDING and using statements and QueSTlONSj USING 
INTERESTING^ ORIGINAL SENTENCES; WRITING CONCISE^ WELL- 
WORDED SENTENCES, 



I. 



Recognizing the signs of a sentence: a capital letter at 

THE BEGINNING^ AND A PERIOD OR QUESTION MARK AT THE END. 



Capitalizing the first word of a sentence^ special names^ 

THE WORD THE FIRST WORD IN A LINE OF VERSE^ PROPER NAMES^ 

INITIALS^ MONTHS^ DAYS^ STREETS^ STATES^ COUNTRIES^ THE 
GREETING AND C'uOSiNG OF A LETTER^ AND THE TITLES OF BOOKS^ 
STORIES^ POEMS^ AND REPORTS. 

Using a period at thc end of a state;ment and after iNiTiAts 
and abbreviations, 

Using a question mark after a question. 

Using a comma in dates and in the address, greeting, and 
closing of personal letters. 

Observing sequence of ideas. 

Using words that rhyme. 

Using correct manuscript and cursive form. 

Proofreading for correct word osage, grammar, capitv^li- 

rATlON, PUNCTUATION, SPELLING, HANDWRITING, COMPLETE SENTENC 
INDENTING, AND UNITY OF THOUGHT. 
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Grade 2 



GROUPING PUPILS FOR INSTRUCTIONAL PURPOSES 

. Language arts classes at the second grade level are mainly organized 
on a heterogeneous ^asis. grouping in language arts is sometimes 
conducted on an experimental and limited basis. 

. The basic language arts Acti vity Workbook for second grade has 
provisions for language arts experiences, based upon pupil ability 

DIFFERENCES, NAMELY, THE GIFTED CHILDREN, THE AVERAGE CHILDREN, 
AND THE CHILDREN WHO HAVE DIFFICULTIES. 

. A BASIC CONCEPT TO BE DEVELOPED IS UNITY OF THOUGHT IN A SENTENCE; 

recognizing and understanding the indentation of the first word 
in a paragraph. 

. New language skills should be presented in a meaningful situation 

PRIOR TO THE DEVELOPMENT OR MASTERY OF THE SKILLS. 

. Teachers should recognize that no part of the language arts can 
FUNCTION independentally; therefore, all language learning must 

BE interrelated TO BE EFFECTIVE, 

. The Quantity and quality of work should be determined by the 
individual teacher based upon pupil individual differences. 

. Teachers should show a personal concern for each child in the 
CLASSROOM. Proper guidance at the primary grade level pays divi- 
dends LATER ON !N THE CH I LD * S LIFE. 

COMPOSITION 

. Every elementary school teacher has the responsibility of helping 
children to write with increasing fluency and effectiveness. 
Remember: "Children learn to write by writing." 

. Stress the correlation of language arts with all subject materials 

TAUGHT. 

. Plan to introduce longer and more continuous stories for pupils 
with greater capabilities. 

. Composition can be motivated by a beginning, such as, "I am 
Happiest When ..." 

. Creative expression should be interrelated with the language arts 
rules and learnings. 

. Teachers are encouraged to use experience and summary stories 
following reading in the textbook. 
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-COMPOSITION (CoNT.) 



. Writing about personal experiences usually produces a satisfactory 

RESULT. 

-ENRICHMENT 

. Provide for an i ndependentally written activity for each direct 

language experience. continually evaluate each child^s language 

ability; develop additional language experience for each level of 

ABIL I TY. 

. Pupils with average and above average ability usually do more 

CREATIVE writing AND ATTEMPT TO DRAMATIZE STORIES, 

. Encourage the pupils to recite stories, poems, riddles, and encourage 

THEM TO TELL OF EXPERIENCES AT HOME, WHILE TRAVELING, OR SOMETHING 

of their hobbies. 

. Knowing the specific likes, dislikes, and interests of a class 
will be helpful in developing enrichment activities and areas of 

STUDY. 

-SPELLING 

. Spelling should be emphasized in all subject areas, but not as 

DILIGENTLY AS IN THE UPPER GRADES^ 
. A BASIC SPELLING TEXT IS PROVIDED - SPELLING GoALS , GrADE 2, BY 

Webster. 

. Teachers should strive for correct spelling in all written work. 
However, creativity can easily be stifled if strigent rules on 
spelling are followed at the second grade level. 

. Teachers should stress spelling on a daily basis in their classes. 

. Considerable emphasis should be placed upon phoentic sounds, long 
and short vowels during the spelling instruction. 

. Consider the use of "spelldowns'* and other games to make spelling 
fun for the pupils. competition creates a desire to perform at 
top level. 

•VOCABULARY BUILDING 

. Promote vocabulary growth in all subject areas. 

. In the teaching of vocabulary building, stress the study of oppositesj 

HOMONYMS^ SYNONYMS, WORDS OF MORE THAN ONE MEAN I NG--THI S TO BE DONE 
IN CORRELATION WITH THE VARIOUS SUBJECT AREAS--NOT AS ISOLATED 
WORD STUDY. 



Oral reading also helps to promote vocabulary growth. 
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-VOCABULARY BUILDING 



. T}:l new literature series, fjAPPiNEss Hill , contributes to vocabulary 

bU:LDING. ' ' " 

-HANDWRITING 

. Establish high standards for all written assignments. 

• Stress formation of letters, slant, proper placement of paper, 
spacing, and pupil posture. 

. TEACHERS SHOULD PLAN TO TEACH CURSIVE WRITING AFTER THE MIDDLE OF 
THE SCh:>OL YEAR IN GRADE TWO. ThE ZanER-BlOSER METHOD IS FOLLOWED 

at zh'-: f'lementary level. 

• Left h/nded writers oftcn cause teachers real anguish. Teachers 

ARC alerted to teach PUPILS PAPER PLACI :nT, SLANT, FORMATION OF 

lt^tters^ spacing, and posture. 

. UhlcSS properly taught,- the left handed writer will gradually bring 
hic hand around to the up-s ide-down position. 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

.S!i!it.LSH> Your Language , by Wol^e et al., published by Allyn and 
oAuo.M, Inc., 15^6. (The hardback text and activity book are useo. 
Vh^: MacMillan In^^^ Series, by Pollock et al., published by 
i-.a:Millan Publishing Company, 196^1. (This workbook is recommend-d 
foh use with above average ability pupils.) 

• Goals, Grade 2, by Kottmeyer et al., published by Webster 
V.'Rn iNG Better Each Day, Recorder, Transition Edition, by freeman 

^UBI. I SHED BY i^ANeR-BlToS ER . 

• Supple mentary Materials 

. Oup ^:nglish Language . Grade 2, by American Book Company, 1963. 

• ^I'gil Our Language , Grade 2 by 0. C. Heath and Company, 1961. 

• Language for Daily Use by Harcourt, Brace and World, 196^1. 

. >>RBU7 HN0T'S AnTHOLOGV 

. Explo ring Good English , Grade 2, duplicating materials from 

r.ONTENTIAL pRESS. 

• i'AYEs Language --Drm;jls and Tests . Hayes Publishing Company, 

• i!P ' Q-Vj suAL Mater lALs 

. eacj-iers are encouraged to make extensive use of bulletin boards, 

'ELI BOARDS, CHALK BOARDS, RECORDS, TAPES, VOWEL AND CONSONANT 

:hart3, posters, moving pictures, and film strips. Overhead 

'KO.'ICTORS CAN BE USED ESPECIALLY IN STRESSING A SKILL OR CONCEPT. 
l.MKSPARENCIES CAN BE MADE BY THE INSTRUCTOR OR PURCHASED COMMERCJ. 
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Language Arts 
3rd Grade 

OBJECTIVES 

A. To HELP PUPILS USE ORAL AND WRITTEN LANGUAGE SKILLS TO EXPRESS 
THEMSELVES IN SENTENCES AND SIMPLE PARAGRAPHS. 

fi. To HELP PUPILS LEARN HOW TO LISTEN CAREFULLY TO OBTAIN PLEASURE 
AND INFORMATION FROM THE IDEAS OF OTHERS. 

C. To HELP PUPILS DEVELOP THE HABIT OF PROOFREADING. 

0. To HELP PUPILS USE CORRECT SOC I AL. FORM FOR LETTERS AND I NV I TAT I 0;>!S « 
£. To HELP PUPILS LEARN HOW TO PLAN AND WRITE STORIES. 

F. To HELP PUPILS LEARN TO USE TELEPHONE^ MAKE INTRODUCTIONS^ 
USE THE DICTIONARY. 

G. Language instruction should be differentiated to fit the 

DIFFERENT CAPABILITIES AND NEEDS OF INDIVIDUAL CHILDREN. 

H. To CHALLENGE THE CHILD TO USE H I S OR HER ABILITY TO THINK. 



BASIC CONTENT AND SKILLS 

A. Capitalization 

1. Proper nouns 

2. Beginning sentences 

3. Greeting and closing of letters 

B. Punctuation 

1. Using terminal punctuation - periods^ quest ion. marks 

AND exclamation POINTS. 

2. Use of apostrophes in contractions. 

3* Use of commas in writing dates^ greet ing^and closing 
of letters. 

C. Choosing words correctly 

1. Verb forms with auxiliaries. 

2. Interchanging nouns with pronouns. 
^. Descriptive words with nouns. 

4. Descriptive words with verbs. 

D. How to write 

1. Use correct heading and appearance of a paper for reports^ 
stories^ and letters. 

2. Develop the habit of proofreading. 
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E. Listening 

1 « Conversation 

2. Listening to poetry and stories read by teachers or class- 
mates, 

F. Speaking 

1. Develop courteous oral language in using the telephone, 
making introductions, conversations, and reports. 



The Overhead Projector 

. The teacher can control the speed of teaching to match the speed 
or learning. 

. The teacher maintains eye contact with cach pupil when using the 
projector. 

. The overhead projects, bright, sharp images on a screen— including 

COLOR. 

. The overhead is usually teacher operated and attention is not 

DRAWN AWAY FROM THE INSTRUCTOR. PUPILS CAN ALSO BECOME INVOLVED 
IN THE USE OF THE PROJECTOR. 

. The overhead projeooor can be used in the front of the classroom 
with normal room light. 

. The overhead is one or the popular mew educational tools in 

EDUCATION TODAY. 

. There is a wide variety and scope or transparencies. Some are 

PREPARED BY TEACHERS WITH GOOD RESULTS. COMMERCIAL TRANSPARENCIES 
CAN BE PURCHASED WITH OVERLAYS. 

. Teachers are encouraged to improve their classroom instruction 

WITH THIS HIGHLY ACCEPTED INSTRUCTIONAL DEVICE. 



# # ♦ * ♦ 
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Grade 3 



^«GROUPING PUPILS FOR INSTRUCTIONAL PURPOSES 
. Language arts classes at the third grade level are organized on 

A HETEROGENEOUS 8ASJS. GROUPING IN LANGUAGE ARTS lb SOMETIMES 
PERMITTED^ WITH ADMINISTRATION APPROVAL^ ON AN EXPERIMENTAL BASIS. 

. Language skills should be co-^related with work in other subject areas, 

• Language instruction should be differentiated to tkc capa8IU5Ties 
and needs of individual children. 

. Each pupil should be encouraged to set his own standards for improve- 
ment IN HIS USE OF language:. 

. It is most important at the primary levels that pupils learh a 

GROUP OF WORDS DOES NOT BECOME A SENTENCE OR CARRY THE DESIRABLE 
MEANING UNLESS THE WORDS ARE PLACED IN A STANDARD ORDER. 

. As LANGUAGE CONCEPTS ARE DEVELOPED^ THE PUPILS WILL LEARN THAT A 

LANGUAGE CONSCIENCE WILL ACT AS HIS GUIDE IN COMMUNICATION SITUATIONS 
IN THE FUTURE AS WELL AS IN THE PRESENT. 

-COMPOSITION 



. Write short stories^ descriptive paragraphs, or poems on the chalk 
BOARD. Assign pupils the task of punctuating this material and 
have class discussion on their wof.K. When mistakes a.^e detectel, 
make corrections and review grammatical concepts that apply. 

. Some teachers suggest the use of writing and illustrating adver- 
tisements FOR MAK^ believe COMMERCIALS. DISPLAY THE BEST PUp:*. 

work on bulletin boards. 
. The low ability pupil is very poor in self expression. Use the 

EXERCISES PRESENTED IN THE TEXT TITLED "TrY ThIS." 

. Provide for many opportunities for meaningful practice on basic 
skills; there are certain skiI^s in speaking and writing that 
should be so well learned that their use. become habitual. 

• Writing about personal experiences usually produces a satisfactory 

RESULT. 



ENRICHMENT 



Creative wriving: original stories, descriptions, poems, research 

fYPES OF writing, REPORTS, BOOK REVIEW AND SOME LETTE/l WRITING. 

Enrichment materials in language arts are usually correlated with 
other subjects such as social studies akd science. 
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-ENRICHMENT (Cont.) 



. Correlate language arts with the children's literature series 
TITLED, Treat Shop published by Charles Merrill Book Company, 

. Many types of enrichment materials can be used, such as: original 
plays. pllprct shows, special written reports on subjects of interest 
•i£ ...^i:^-. clasr. ditt'^ »-'0«?k5heets, and assignments at the chalk 
po^RD- Mav>^ ooou US'" . • - r>-j:*' of literature. 

, Teachers should afford all Vhc fjp* thc oi-ruH^-j^iT- ♦ c'' ^uiXTWt 

expression in written and oral FORM. 

. Any activity which calls for pupil self expression is truly creative 
-SPELLING 

. Proofreading with the pupils helps to develop sound spelling skills. 

. Spelling text used: Spell ing Goals by Webster. 

. In addition to the general spelling skills taught during spelling 
class, the pupils should be encouraged to develop his own personal 

DICTIONARY (a SMALL SPIRAL NOTEBOOK) OF WORDS OFTEN NEEDED WHILE 
DOING OTHER WRITTEN ASSIGNMENTS OR CREATIVE WRITING. ThE NOTEBOOK 

should always be available for reference. 

• Some teachers use Goals in Reading which gives added help since 
the vocabulary is the same as in the spelling text. 

• Stress correct letter formation, ncatness, and accuracy in all 

spelling ASSIGNMENTS. ESTABLISH STANDARDS FOR ALL TO FOLLOW. 

• Teachers emphasize spelling on a daily basis in all classes* 
-VOCABULARY BUILDING 

• Make good use of the glossary and dictionary. Stress syllabication 
and word accent. 

• Make use of new words through the medium of written stories, poems, 

AND special reports. NEW VOCABULARY WORDS CAN BE RECOGNIZED THROUGH 

oral reading and emphasis placed upon pronun i cati on, definition, 
and correct spelling. 

. Stress vocabulary building through prefixes, suffixes, homonyms 
and antonyms, as well as word meanings. 

. Teachers should emphasize good word attack vkills in all phases 
of instruction. 
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—HANDWRITING 



, The Zaner-Bloser method of handwriting is used at the elementary 

LEVEL ♦ 

. If a child*s left handedness is definitely established, the teacher 

SHOULD NEVER ATTEMPT TO HAVE HIM WRITE WITH HIS RIGHT HAND. Th I S 

can cause great emotional damage to the child* 
. The teacher must teach correct writing position (left and right 

HANDED writers) SIZE OF LETTERS, SLANT, SPACING, BEGINNING AND 
ENDING STROKES, ALIGNMENT, LETTER FORMATION AND MOVEMENT* 

. The TEArHER OWES IT TO HIMSELF TO DEVELOP HIS OWN HANDWRITING TO 
'.fIVEL WHICH Ji.ie THE EXAMPLE FOR OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 

, 1 jCT • "^'Mu .vt^ I ALS 

, Bas! c Texts 

, English Is Our lm^^g'jage , r*v'^; "^^ h\ Sartaik^ puBLisnEo by D* 
C* Heath and Company, 1966. 

* Spelling Goals ^ Book 3» by Kottmeyer anD Wart, publighec ^^y 
Webster Publishing Company, 1960* 

^ Learn i ng A New Way , by Freeman, published by Zaner-Bloser* 
Supplementary Mater ials 

* Treat Shop (literature) by Johnstone et al., published by 
Charles Merrill, Inc., 1966* 

, Children's Literary Heritage^ Stories of folk tales, fables, 
AND Mother Goose* 

* Duplicating materials from Continental Press* 
, Ch ILD Craft , 1966, 

^ Children's Literature by Ernest, published by Grossett and Dunlap, 

^ Cursive Writing by Briggs, published by Gel-Sten Supply. 

^ Encyclopedia Br i ttanica Jr * 1966 and Golden Book , I959. 

, Building Your Language , by McKee, published by Houghton Mifflin, 1 

. Ch ilqren's Wr i t i ng and How It Grows ; Helping Children Explor£ the 
Author's Craft , Scott Foresman and Co*, 1967» 

. AuDio-Vi suAL Mater ials 

Make good use of bulletin boards, felt boards, chalk boards, 
recordings, tapes, vowel and consonant charts, posters, moving 
pictures and film strips. overhead projectors can be used 
extensively especially in stressing a skill or concept. trans- 
parencies can be made by the teacher or purchased commercially. 
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AIMS AND OBJECTiVLS 



Language Arts 
^TH Grade 



r 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 



Develop habits and skills op spok^:: LAr.^suAuF. 

Develop good listening habits. 

Develop skills of the written language. 

Give opportunities for creative expression. 

Correlate English to all other subjects and to the pupils* 

DAILY lives. 



F. To CHALLENGE THE PUPIL TO USE HIS ABILITY TO THINK, 

BASIC CONTENT 

A. Improving Skills of Discussion 

1 . Keeping to subject 

2. Developing art of listening 
3- Speaking clearly 

B. Improving Sentence 

1 . Subjects 

2. PreD CATES 

^. KlVDS OF SENTETNCES 

^t. P'.RAG,;Ar>iiS 

C. Wr I Ti NG Lei . » 

• . Fri endly let: 

2. Announcements 

3- Invitations 

4. Introductions 

D. Writing Stories 

1. Creative 

2. Titles and beginning sentence 
Written conversation 
Direct quotations 



Enjoy I ng Books 

1 . 3ooK talks 

2. Capital letters 

3* Paragraphs about books 

Fl NDING InFORMAT ION 

1. Index 



Contents 
Dictionary 
Encycloped I A 
Outlining 



G. 



Reports 

1 . Wr I TTEN 

2. Oral 



Enjoying Poetry 

1 . Listening 

2. Wr I T I NG po::ms 

3. Choral reading 



Word 
1. 



Usage 
Verbs 
Nouns 

a. Common 

B. PROPFR 

Pronouns 
Adject i ves 
hzgat i ves 

fNOOT^^ ^pSFixzsy suffixe:s 

HC.MOhYMS 



ERIC 
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Grade k 



-GROUPING PUPILS FOR INSTRUCTIONAL PURPOSES 

• Language arts classes at the fourth grade level are mainly organized 
on a hfeterog£;itous basi s • grouping for experimental purposes is 

on a limited bas's in this subject area when given administrative 
approval . 

• Primary emphasis should be placed ou development of habits and 
skills of the spoken language* 

. The teaching of listening habits and skills should be given a high 
degree of attention and application* 

. Language teachers should be concerned with the findings of linguistic 
research concerning the nature of language. linguistics has 
produced a better class i f i ca*^ i on and set of definitions for much 
OF THE English grammar. 

. Language skills are best learned in situations where they are 
really needed and actually used. correlate these skills through 
application in other subject areas. 

. Language instruction should be differentiated to meet the capa- 
bilities AND NEEDS IN ORDER TO CARRY ON A PROGRAM OF LANGUAGE 
INSTRUCTION WHICH WILL ENABLE EACH CHILD TO ESTABLISH A GROWTH 
PATTERN . 

. Small groups for corrective teaching of a particular language 
skill should be organized frequently; this will endeavor to provide 
helpful information where it is most needed. 

. Each pupil should be encouraged to set his own standards for 
improvement in his use of language in everyday living. 

-COMPOSITION 

. Considerable emphasis should be placed on developing the skills 
Oi ;piTTEN language; both informal^ as used in friendly letters 
and sdk' types of storifs; and formal v/r i t i ng as used in reports 
and other t^^pes of papers which present factual information. 

. Pupils shou. o bl ^ ^ouraged to write poems using topics of their 

OWN CHOOSING AND Al TIMtS ^ErCRRi.\*a TO THE SUGGESTIONS IN THE 
TEXTBOOK TITLED "TrY Ih.S." 

• Teachers should afford all t.-'mr pl'pils the opportunity for creative 

EXPRESSION in WRITTEN FORM. 

. The teacher should analyze the skill needs the pupils and capitaliz 

ON THEIR NATURAL INTERESTS TO INITIATE WRITTEN COMMUNICATION PROJECTS. 
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COMPOSITION 



. Provide many opportunities for meaningful practices on basic skills; 
there are certain kind of skills in speaking and wr i t i i^jg which 
should be so well learned that there use become habitual. 

ENRICHMENT 

. Enrichment activities are essential in the development of a well- 
rounded AND UNDERSTOOD PERSON. 

. Poetry and literature can be used to a good advantage in the 
enrichment phase. 

. Research work can be assigned for panel discussions; correlate 
topics with social studies through news reports. 

. Some pupils have the ability to write and produce short plays, 

. Any activity which calls for pupil self-expression is truly creative 

SPELLING 

. Proofreading with the pupils helps to develop sound spelling 
skills. Emphasize spelling in all subject areas. 

. Spelling text used: Spelling and Using Words > by Billington, 
published by silver burdett, i9s3. 

. Spelling skills—phonics, word meaning, dictionary study, w,?iting 
and speaking and listening. 

. Methods — diction of sentences, oral and written exercises. 

. Teachers should emphasize spelling on a daily basis. 

VOCABULARY BUILDING 

. Encourage pupils to use glossaries and dictionaries; use of 
appropriate word in context; using prefixes, suffixes, and root 
v/ords; sounds of vowels and consonants. 

. Stress good vocabulary usage in all subject areas. 

. Teachers should emphasize good word attack skills in all phases 
of instruction. 

HANDWRITING 

• The Zaner-Bloser method of handwriting is used at all elementary 
levels. 

. It is difficult and most cases impossible, to correct improper 
handwriting habits /t the fourth grade level. 
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— HANDWRITING (Cont.) 



. The teacher must be able to analyze a child's writing in terms 

OF SIZE, SLANT, SPACING, BEGINNING AND ENDING STROKES, ALIGNMENT, 

letter formation and movement. 
. The teacher owes it to himself and to his pupils to develop his 

OWN WRITING SKILLS TO THE HIGHEST LEVEL OF HIS PHYSICAL ABILITY. 

••-INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

• I c Texts 

• English Is Our Language , Book k, by Sartain, published by 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1966. 

• Hayes Language Drills and Tests (duplicator stencils) Hayes 
Publishing Company, I959. 

• Zaner Bloser Seeing Our Progress and Reference Manual for 
Teachers , I959. 

. Supplementary Materials 

. Magic Carpet (literature) by Jacobs, et al., published by 
Charles Merrill, I966. 

• ^^'P^ To Better English (drills and tests) Randolph Hayes 
Publishing Company, I959. 

• Pract I CEs FOR Developing Language (workbook) by McKee and 

MCCOREN, PUBLISHED BY HoUGHTON MiFFLIN. 

. Mastering Your Language by Delmann and Sheridan, published by 
Lyons and Carnahan. 

. Children's Writing and How J2 Grows; Helping Children Explore 
THE Author's Cra^t, Scott, Foresman and Company, 1967. 

• A udio - Visual Materials 

. Make good use of bulletin boards, tapes, pictures, charts, 

MOVING pictures, AND FILM STRIPS. 

. Overhead projectors can be used extensively especially in 

STRESSING A BASIC SKILL OR CONCEPT. TRANSPARENCIES CAN BE MADE 

by the teacher or purchased commercially. 

. Practice readings on tape recorders; vowel and consonant 
sounds as needed. 



ERLC 
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Language Arts 
5th Grade 



AIM AND OBJECTIVES 

A. To ELIMINATE SPEECH ERRORS AND PROMOTE GROWTH AND DVELOPMENT 

OF GOOD English through the use of spoken and written language. 

B. To PROVIDE THE MEANS FOR INCREASING VOCABULARY Ui^AGE. 

C. To PROVIDE OPPORTUNITIES FOR SELF-CRITICISM AND EVALUATION OF 
SKILLS AND ABILITIES. 

D. To PROVIDE SITUATIONS WHERE A NEED ARISES FOR USING LANGUAGE SKILLS. 

E. To CO-RELATE THE USE OF LANGUAGE SKILLS WITH OTHER SUBJECT 
AREAS. 

F. To PROVIDE FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN THE CHOICE OF CONTENT. 

G. To ENCOURAGE AND DEVELOP HIGHER STANDARDS IN NEATNESS. 

H. To PROVIDE AN OPPORTUNITY FOR INDIVIDUAL AWARENESS OF HIS 
PERSONAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT IN LANGUAGE SKILLS. 

I. To ENCOURAGE CREATIVITY AND PROVIDE OPPORTUNITIES FOR INDIVIDUAL 
GROWTH IN THAT FILED, 

J. To ENCOURAGE GOOD LISTENING HABITS AND DEVELOP CONSTRUCTIVE 
CRITICISM. 

K. To PRESENT THE TECHNICAL GRAMMAR V/HSCH IS FUNDAMENTAL IN 
PROVIDING A DESIRABLE V/ORKABLE PROGRAM. 

L. To CHALLENGE THE CHILD TO USE HIS OR HER ABILITY TO THINK. 



BASIC CONTENT 

A. Improving Written Skills 

1. Sentence structure and class ifi cat on 

2. Avoiding run-on sentemces and sentence fragments. 
Capitalization and punctuation 

Developing an understanding of noun?., verbs, adjectives, 
adverbs, and pronouns. 
5* Developing good paragraph understanding and construction. 

B. Developing Listening Skills and Activities 

1 . Reading of poetry 

2. Poetry in music 
. Dramatic appreciation and experience 
. Reading of original stories and compositions 
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C. Improving Oral Skills and 

1 . Dl SCUSS I ONS 

2. Making introductions 
. Giving directions and 
. Using the telephone 

5. Conducting a meeting 

6. Dramatizations 

7. Choral Readings 
o. Book revi ews 

GUIDELINES 

A. Thorough training and preparation for teaching assignment. 

B. Teacher's exhibition of comma.md of subject matter. 

C. Original and vaired techniques. 

D. Creating good classroom control and atmosphere. 

E. Awareness of and provision for individual differences. 

F. Proper guidance to help pupils overcome difficulties. 

G. Proper motivation to stimulate pupil interest. 



Act I VI t I es 

DESCR I PT ! ONS 
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Grade 5 



-GROUPING PUPILS FOR INSTRUCTIONAL PURPOSES 

. Language arts classes at the fifth grade level are mainly organized 
on a hetcrogeneous basis. grouping for experimental purposes is on 
a limited basis subject to administrative approval, 

• More creative writing is assigned to pupils of high ability^ such 
AS, special research papers, reports and outlines. 

• PUP'LS WHO HAVE LANGUAGE ARTS WEAKNESS IN A GIVEN AREA ARE ASSIGNED 
SPECIAL WORK IN SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS. 

• The FLEXIBILITY OF THE LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM ENABLES THE TEACHERS TO 

rela'j'e seasonal activities with children's special interests. 

• High ability pupils maybe assigned to work as helpers with the slow 
llarners, especially in the area of simple sentence structure. 

• Low ability pupils should work mainly on basic structure, such as: 

WORD USAGE, SENTENCE ORGANIZATION, AND APPL;CATIOn; NOT TOO MUCH IS 
ACCOMPLISHED WITH RESEARCH TYPE ASSIGNMENTS. 

COMPOSITION 

: Teachers arc encouraged to correlate language skills with other 
SUBJECT areas; stress simple sentence structure and ability of 
expressing one's thoughts to others. 

. Try to emphasize all classifications of writing and devote special 
attention to creative writing. 

. Written work at this level should include simple sentences expressing 
a thought, short paragraphs on g i veu' subjects, letter writing, book 

REPORTS, TALL TALES OR EXAGGERATIONS, IMAGINATIVE STORIES, POETRY 

writing, personal experiences, and events treating with conversation. 
. Teaching punctuation must be "meaning centered" rather than 

"ruled centered" if PUPILS ARE TO COMPREHEND WHY IT IS NECESSARY. 

ENRICHMENT 

. The basic text has a special enrichment program that is excellent; 
creative writing, plays radio programs, and organizing classroom 
newspapers are given special attention. 

. The language arts, composed of listening, speakip^g, reading, and 
writing, are closely related and overlaps in organization of 
enrichment materials. 
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ENRICHMENT (cont). 



. The clementary l^tcrature scries :s available for use on an en- 
richment LEVEL. The Scott, Forcsman rj:ader.> have an above average 
reading levcl that can be utfllzcd by f i fth grade teachers. 

. Suggestions for enrichment: form a hobby club, write original 

POETRY, choosing SPECIAL POEMS TO f RCSCNT TO THE CLASS, SPECIAL 

BOOK REPORTS OF INTEREST TO ALL AN£j STORIES OF PERSONAL EXPERIENCES. 

SPELL I NG 

. Emphasize correct spelling in all subject areas. 

. Instruct pupils \\\ basic spelling skills, word feeling, recognizing 

SYMBOLS, hearing AND PLACING ACCENT MARKS, VOWEL SOUNDS, DEVELOPING 

of dictionary skills and continual vocabulary growth. 

• Teach word structure, prefixes, suffixes and recognizing root words. 

. Additional emphasis upon spelling is needed at the fifth grade level. 

. Create a good atmosphere for correct spelling as use of games such 
as spelldown and others. 

VOCABULARY BUILDING 

. Employ context clues, interpreting pictures, and colloquial expressions, 

MULTIPLE MEANINGS, INTERPRETING HOrONYMS, ANTONYMS, HETERONYMS, 
SYNONYMS, USING GLOSSARY AND DEVELOPING DICTIONARY SKILLS, ADDING 
PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES TO BASIC WORDS AND RECOGNIZING THE CHANGED 
MEANING. 

. Teach vocabulary growth in all subject areas. 

. Encourage glossary and dictionary usage and understanding. 

HANDWRITING 

. Use the Zaner-Bloser handwriting booklets in your classes. It 

PROVIDES A COMPLETE SEQUENCE OF HANDWRITING SKILLS ALONG WITH 

regular written v/ork assigned in the classroom. 

. Fifth grade teachers will find it almost impossible to correct 
left-handed writers who have poor writing habits. 

. Place major emphasis upon neatness and legibility. 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

. Basic Texts 



English Is Our Language , by Sartain et al., published by D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1966. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS (Cont.) 



• Basic Texts (Cont. ) 

. Improving Our Writing, by F=?eeman, publishco by Zaner-Bloser. 

. Spelling and Using Words , Book [i, 6y Billingtcn, published by 
Silver Burdett. 

. Supplementary Matcr ials 

. My Word Book by Breed and Rogers, published by Lyons and Carnahan. 

. Improving Your Language , publishcd by Houghton Mifflin and Company. 

. Our English Language , by Bailey and Barnes, published dy American 
Book Company. 

. ChiLdrens Wk ! t I n g and How Grows; Helping Children Explore the 
Author's Craft, by Scott, Foresman and Company, 1967. 

• AuDio ^Vi suAL Materials 

. Make good use of bulletin boAi^ds, tapes, pictures, charts, 
recordings, moving pictures, and film strips. 

. Overhead projectors can be used extensively especially in stress- 
ing A BASIC SKILL OR CONCEPT. TRANSPARENCIES CAN BE MADE BY 

the teacher or purchased commercially. 
. The use of audio-visual materials helps to increase pupil 

RETENTION. ThE EXTENSIVE USE OF THE LECTURE APPROACH TO TEACHING 
IS GIVING WAY TO NEWER METHODS AND TECHNIQUES, AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS SHOULD HAVE AN IMPORTANT PART IN YOUR INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAM. 
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Language Arts 
6th Grade 



AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 

A. Primary emphasis should be placed on dcvelopment of habits 
and skills of spoken language. 

B. Relate English to school program and to student's daily lives 

IN COMMUNITY AND HOME INSTEAD OF AS AN ISOLATED SUBJECT. 

C. Supply knowledge of toolsand develop ability to improve both 

PHASES OF COMMUNICATION - ORAL AND WRITTEN. 

0. To DEVELOP THEIR UNDERSTANDING OF THE CONCEPT OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
AS A TOOL FOR SETTER USE AND UNDERSTANDING BY PRESENTING BASIC 
SKILLS IN MEANINGFUL SITUATIONS. 

E. To DEVELOP CREATIVITY OF SELF-EXPRESSION - ORAL AND WRITTEN. 

F. To CHALLENGE THE CHILD TO USE HIS ABILITY TO THINK, AND DEVELOP 
HIS UNDERSTANDING THAT THIS IS A PRIME REQUISITE FOR A CITIZEN 
IN A MODERN, DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY. 

G. To DEVELOP GROWTH Of MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES. 

Should be undtrstood that fun and interest in language increases 
as language skills grows, 

L Develop understanding that written language is presented as 

MEANS OF PRESERVING AND SHARING THE FUN EXPERIENCED IN ORAL 
ACTI VITI ES, 

J, Each child encouraged to set his own standards for improvement 

IN HIS USE OF LANGUAGE. 



II. BASIC CONTENT 

A, Improving written skills, 

1 . Sentence structure 

2. Capitalization 
^. punctuat ion 

4. cooperat i ve 

^. Individual original composition mND personal anecdotes 

o. Writing research reports (guidance not plagiarism) 

7. Deeping diariei^, purnals class log, or scrapbook 

8. Single sentence or paragraph definitions and descriptions. 



ERIC 
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xSpEAKiNG SKJLLS 

K Introductions, meetings, dircctions, dramatizations. 
Group discussion^ planning, conversation, 

iMPRCMPTU TALKS, CVALUATIONS OR I NTERPRETaT I '^NS • 

Reading own compositions aloud. 



C. Reading 

K Emphasis and making wise choices in reading, 
2. Comparing two books on same subject. 
Emphasis on newspapers and magazines. 
Encourage reading during summer. 



D. Listening skills 

1. Unoer5:anding directions, explanations, descriptions, 
definitions. 

2. Deing able to listen Critically to stories, poeTRY, 

RECORD'NGS, SPEECHES, OR RESOURCE PERSONS. 

E. Moral and spiritual valu?:s developed through meaningful sit- 
uations AND discussions. 

1. Kindness, responsibility, courage, friendliness, cooperation, 
obedience, self-reliance^ honesty, unselfishness, per^^er- 
and fairness* 

Use of parts of speech 
1. Subjects and predicates 
?. Verb^^ in pu!Lding sentences 

A. KiWUS OF VERBS 

B. Verb fokms 

c. Agreement of subject and verb 

3. Use of nouns in building S£NTENCf;s 

A. 3U0JCCTS 

B. Predicate nomiNA* ive:5 
c. Direct objects 

D. Direct aderess 

E. ApPOSITIVES 

r. Indirect objects 
Using pronouns in build;ng sentences 
a. Kinds of pronouns 

1 . Personal 

2. Indef ini te 

3. Interrogative 
B. Using pronouns correctly 
c. Pronouns and anticedents 

5. Using adjectives in building sentences 
a» recogniijing adjectives and predicate adje.ctiv^'s 
B. Using adjectives correctly and :n comparisons 

6. Using adverbs in building sentences 

A. RECOGN:i:lNG adverbs and avoiding AOVtRB-ADJECTI VE 

confusion 



ERLC 
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7- Using prepositions in building sentences. 

A. Recognizimg prepositions and correct usage 

B. Structure of prlpos i t ion.sL phrases 
c. Preposit'cnal phrases hS modifiers 

8. Using conjunctfons to build compound sentences 

A. Review compound sentences 

B. Building compound sentences 



III. BASIC SKILLS TO BE DEVELOPED 

A. The parts of speech^ punctuation^ spelling, and correct 
effective sentence structure as tools for making sentences 

COF.f^ECT and clear. 

B. A PARAGRAPH AS A LOGICAL PROCESSION OF SENTENCES AND THOUGHTS 
TOGETHER EACH DEPENDING ON THE OTHER. 

C. Mastering tools of communication before they can speak or 

WRITE CORRECTLY. 

D. A KNOV/LEDGE of GRAMVaR and mechanics necessary IN ORDER TO 
BUILO A DESIRABLE STANDARD OF LIFE. 

IV. BASIC GUIDELINES (in pro^'iding a good learning environment) 

A. Thorough preparation and planning for each teaching assignment. 

B. Exhibition by teacher of a command of the subject matter. 

C. Effective am vari-id teaching techniques. 

D. Presence of classroom control, properly ACHkrEVEo. 

E. Recognition of utividual differences. 

F. Guidance provided to help pupils develop effective study habits. 

G. Motivation that stimulates and provides life in the classroom. 



H. 



Create an atmosphere of enjoyment and appreciation of language 

ARTS in the classroom. 



/ I. To ASSIGN SCHOOL WORK THAT MAKES SENSE--NOT PERMISSIVE OR 

PROGRESSIVE BUT MADE SO STUDENTS KNOW WHAT THEY ARE TO DO AND 
HOW TO GO ABOUT IT COMPREHENDING THE NECESSITY OF SUCH ASSIGN- 
• MENT, WITHOUT THE TEACHER CONTINUALLY EXPLAINING "wHy". 

J. To CONSTRUCT OUR EnGL I SH PRO^iRAM SO IT WILL BE SEQUENTIAL, 
CUMMULATIVE ANO ARTICULATE. 

K. Encourage active participation in classroom. 

L. Language ins-ruction d ifferenctialted to fit different 

O CAPABILITIES AND NEEDS. 
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Grade 6 



-GROUPING PUPILS FOR INSTRUCTIONAL PURPOSES 

. no grade level ability grouping in language arts except as 
recommended on an individual basis in each classroom. 

. Those who ossess the ability to do top level work are given special 
PROJECTS. These assignments could be classified as an enrichment 
approach. 

. General discussion on specific materials can involve the entire 

CLASS. 

. The flexibility of the program enables the teacher to plan language 
art activities related to the seasonal activities and children's 
special interests. 

. Work individually with slow learners. Give recognition to reading 
level and pupil interest. 

. Work on reinforcement of subject-verb concepts and other parts 

OF SPEECH WITH SLOW LEARNERS. 

. The more abled pupils may be assigned to v/ork as helpers with the 
slow learners especially in the area of simple sentence structure. 

-COMPOSITION 

. Teachers usually assign one major research topic or report follov/ed 
by several simpler ones. 

. Use complete sentences as a direct approach ro daily composition. 
Pupils should be taught that orde^ is one of the most essential 
ingredients in effective communication. 

. Check written assignments for spelling, grammar, sentence structure, 
and paragraph meaning. 

. Numerous experiences stressing creative writing can be found in 
the basic text. pupils are motivated to recall personal experiences 
and use their imagination to produce sensory images on which to 
base stories and poems. 

• Special oral and written reports are encouraged; relate reports 
with personal experiences. 

. Devote some time to letter writing; both business and friendly. 

. Pupils should be encouraged to wrmc: and punctuate in a manner 
that will add to clarity and effectiveness of expression. 
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—ENRICHMENT 



. Try to utilize the supplementary materials listed at the end of 

EACH CHAPTER. Th I S INCLUDES REFERENCES FOR THE VEACriERS^ BOOKS 

for the pupils and use of audio-visual materials. 

. Creative experiences usually instill in the children a mood that 
will make them want to share their experiences and feelings with 

OTHERS. 

. Enrichment activities titled "Try thisI" can be worked in with 
regular language arts assignments. 

. Although enrichment activities are planned particulary for the 
better students^ they may be attempted by anyone who has the 
time and interest. 

. Encourage pupils to write ^oems^ plays^ short stories. Use special 
literature series for their grade level for enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion OF READING. 

—SPELLING 

. Spell ing and Us i ng Words ^ Silver Burdett and My Word Book Grade 6^ 

Lyons and Carnahan. These two books can be used for average and"^ 
above average pupils. 

. All WRITTEN ASSIGNMENTS ARE CHECKED FOR MISSPELLED WORDS. GrADE 
POINT DEDUCTIONS ARE GIVEN CN ALL PAPERS EXCEPT TESTS FOR WORDS 
Ml SSPELLED. 

. Basic word structure^ prefixes^ root words^ suffixes^ and dictionary 
skills should be stressed. 

. Spelling instruction is a good opportunit"y to provide systematic 
experience .n word meaning — experiences that are often left to 
accident in othe*^ subject areas. 

. to achieve the goal of good spelling^ it is necessary to make each 

"spelling word" part of a MEANINGFUL LESSON - NOT ONCE^ BUT MANY 
TIMES FROM YEAR TO YE.\R. 

—VOCABULARY BUILDING 

. Teachers are encouraged to correlate vocabulary building with each 

SUBJECT. 

. Build mental pictures through words^ construct definitions^ interprete 
homonyms^ anotonymsj synonyms^ heteronyms^ and interprete multiple 
mean i ngs. 

. Define^ in context^ all new words in every subject area. 

. The pupil who uses the "word" in his own sentence and uses his 

OWN supporting words gains a greater insight into usage of N?:W WORDS. 
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HANDWRITING 



. Handwriting is best taught when children have a reason to write. 

. Emphasize the application of handwriting skills in all written work. 

. Insist upon neatness and legibility for all written work. 

. Once the pupil learns the correct shape of the letter and remembers 
to use it^ his handwriting seems to improve. 

. Teachers are encouraged tc have formal writing sessions three times 
a week to stress correct letter formations^ arm movement^ and 
paper osition. 

. Correlate handwriting with all areas of the language arts. 
INSTRUCT I )NAL MATERIALS 
. Basi c Texts 

• English Is Our Language^ by Sartain and Rice^ published by 
D, C. Heath and Company^ 1966, 

. English 2200 and Engl i sh 2600 by Joseph Blumenthal^ published 
BY Harcourt, Brace, and World, 19^^^ I962. (These are programmed 
text for slow learners.) 

. Spelling texts listed under spelling section are the basic texts. 

. Supplementary Materials 

. Our English Language, Bailey, et al., American Book Company, 1960. 

. Hayes Language Drills and Tests , Hayes Publishing Company 

• Pract i ces for Improving Language, by McKee and McCowen, published 

Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 

. M/^NY SAMPLE copies OF VARIOUS TEXTS, PLUS NUMEROUS DITTO MATERIALS 

are utilized. 

. Audio-Visual Materials 

. Film strips, recordings, charts, maps, pictures, moving pictures, 
overhead projectors with numerous transparencies are used. 

. Examples of film strips are: Apostrophe - Comma, Part 2 & 3- 
Mr. Adjective, Helper to Mr. Noun - Mr. Adverb, Man of all Work - 
Mr. Conjunction, Mr. Preposition and Mr. Interjection - Mr. 
Pronoun, Substitute for Mr. Noun - Mr. Verb, Man of Actio:* - 
Name Calling Mr. Noun - Possessive Mr. Noun - Question Marks - 
Second Visit to Mr. Pronoun - Singular and the Plural Mr. Noun. 
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Language: Arts 
/7th Grade 



AIMS AND.OBJECTJVES 



^ A, To DEVCtOP THE p^NCEf»T OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR AS A TOOL FOR THE 
TRANSFER OF IDEAS, BOTH ^RHTEN AND ;0^^ : ^ 

B. To SUPPLY .KNOWLEDGE p^^^^^^ TO ' 
JMPROVE WR t TT^V AND, ORAL ElslGL IShV^^; 7 \ ' 

C. To PRCSEHf ENGL1SH>IN^^^ 

- ' TO OTHER SiUBlJECf^, aM\^^^^ DAttV* Cj^^NG. , 

D. TO. CHALLEN^,-^^^ 

J I. BASI(^^,CONfEiiT"\^^ :^^fSit-S: - "v/^"''' 'V 



' A, ' IMPROVINgVyOUR WR!;TxiJife1^^^^ : .f;'-^ 

- CAPJTAt:r2ATjioN^' 



Z: Pui^QTUATidN^f ^ 



3V RuN-ON;*S£:NTEf^CM : ^ ^ 

\.\ Usi^NG^^E^^ V -* — 1 ' 

T^'.;l<i!Nps;^i^:^Vi5^^ % i'l'^V^^''"^^^ ^ 

2* VERBirFoi^^ ^ ^^ , 

..^3*'; AuxiU^AR^xV^ ^ ;i;"7 ^ 

':' 3i /AifiSE:EMlE^iTV<>rV^ ^'^^ ' ' ' >-"'l'^^« " 

>; Us^NG^PRWolil^^VJj^f X^^X^' ~ ^-^X^^^ ' 




r. US.iMQ AOVCRBS IN auiLOINQ SCNTCNCeS 

1 ^ RecoGN t z I NO Adverbs 
2. Comparison or aovcrbs 

3c AVOIOINC ADJECT tVe«-ADV£R6S CONFUSION 



6. UsiNa pRCPos:rioHS ih building scntcnccs 
K Rccognizinw frcposstions 
2« Structure of frefos it ional phrases 

PRtPOSlTIONAL PHRASES AS HODtFIERS 

Using FRCFCS IT iONs correctly 
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H« Using Conjunctions to ButuD^coHrouND sentences 

1. REVfEW of COHFOUND ELEMENTS! 

2. Building compound iscfNTENCEs 

t; Oral Communication 

1 . Reports , 

2. .Stories 

3. iNTERPftETATIONS 

J. Written COMMUNICATION 

1. Reports 5* Informative sketches 



2. : Stories . 5. Descriptive sketches 

Poetry 7. CvALUArioN of author's 

Research material method of communication 



in. BASIC SKILLS TO BE DEVELOPED (to coificics with aihs and objectives) 

A. The parts OF speech)^ ptiricTUATioN^ spelling^ and corIrect 

and effective SENTEHCE STRUCTUI^t; a USED FOR 

MAKING SENTENCES Correct ANacUARi ^ 

B. A PARAGRAPH AS A LOGI CAL PROCESS I ON OF, SEHTEHCES AND THOUGHTS 
THAT MAR&H ALONG TOGETHER// EACH DEPENDING ON THE OTHER. 

C. Pupils must. master tools of communication before they can 

SPEAK AND WRITE COj^RECtLt* '^ . / . 

D. A KNOWLEDGE^ OF GRAMMAR AHp:V4ECHA^^^ IS f^lE^ESSARY I N OjipER 
TO BUILD A^PESIRABLe BTAW^ ! ; ? 

Attention : English teachers rrn grades ^ /. j ' 

^ Take time to^revieW the cof^TEHTS of jHis ini^prmative / 

^; . teacher's MAI|UAV»^^'\ V. ^ " y \ \ 

jpg^^ £2£ Teach iKQv English; ^Su^ffEis sful PrAct i ce ^rn, the Jun i or Hi qh 
School^ Grades]7^ a member of tHiE: Nat iokA^^ 

'OF Teachers 'of ^GLLiSH^H^^ ' ^v'-^" '. ^ . 



A copy f<^R 

CHECKEo\<SiiT.^,^^^^ . If possible;' 




Grade 7 



—GROUPING PUPILS FOR INSTRUCTIONAL PURPOSES 

• ^'^H Ab t L i TY 

. The 8AS5C material is covered \u more depth and scope with 
greater emphasis upon enrichment. 

• Average Ab i l i ty 

. Basic instructional materials adapted to the average learner's 

LEVEL. / ' 

• Encourage and respect for >ree self expression in a relaxed 

CLAisSROOM 'atmosphere IS AN bsjECTiyE ALL TEACHERS SHOULD TRY 
TO OBTAIN^ . , 

• iiSii ap>>-<ty 

. Special EMPHASIS placed upon review and applicationof basic 
skills in language arts^ 

• Instructions must be specific; lessons must be carefully planned 
in simple language. ' \ 

. Because of the short attention span> ,assJgnments must be made 

THAT INCLUDE READING AND DISCUSSION AS WElV AS GRAMMAR INSTRUCTION- 

during the class day. a variety of methods and techniques 
recommended., ^ ^ . . , 

. Utilize programmed materials with the slow learner. 

••COMPOSIUON /; V . \ ^ ^ ' 

. Sentence structure a)mo paragraiph ;writiN6 (s 'stressed^ from; the 

^ standpoint or ';::XPRESS 1 NG ideas CLfeARL/iAND'^IN^^^^^^ * 

. Pupils SHOULD ^^e taught that opder ;ii one rb^^^^ 

INGREDIENTS AIN E#-m^ COMMUN ICAT'iOJN^ V C,'^^ : ; I ' 

. Personal EXPERIENCES CAft used^jAs a Ji^^^^ . 
. COMPOSITION.*/--^ • ^ 

• The, VERY NATURE PF VR^(T ING : INO i CATSt? THAT !; IJ MW^ 

. ' ACTUAL EXM^^I ENCE IN PU^^ f OGETHfekt EXffR^ OWN , 1 

^/MEANING.,- ^ : ^ 

, • WRITTEN AS^IGNHEN^^^ • 



-COMPOSfTION (CONT.) 
. Make certain that every pupil understands clearly the purpose of 

EVERY ORAL AND WRITTEN LANGUAGE ASSIGNMENT. 

• Slow learners need additional help in organizing their work. The 

HORC guidance THAT CAN BE GIVEN BEFORE WRITING, THE BETTER CHANCE 
THERE WILL BE FOR PASSABLE WRITTEN WORK* 

—ENRICHMENT 

• Special original jnter*»retations> demonstrations, poetry, role 

PLAYING, AND PLAY ACTING ARE CORRELATKO WITH SOCIAL STUDIES AND 
PUPILS' HOBBIES. 

• Teachers. SHOULD ass it each child in evaluating his individual 
progress and show ways in which he. hay, improve himself. 

• In the enrichment phase, pupil interest is most important. 

• Punctuation should NOT tE taught as a system of arbitrary symbolism' 

BUT AS A MEANS OF MAKING THOUGHTS ' CLEARER AND EFFECTIVE. ThIS 
APPROACH ?HOULb BE USED ESPECIALLY IN JjttE ENRICHMENT PHASE WHEN 
PUPILS HAVE THE OPPORTUNITY FOR FREE SELF EXPRESSION. 

—SPELLING 

. Spelling rules with proper atppli cation^ of words, are taught in all 
SECTIONS. -/ ' ' > v' ^//r^ . ' 

, All written assignments ARfe given point,;oeductj.ons for incorrect spelling, 
. Special SPELLING lists provided- plos^^ words from^ context and Spelling , 

^ADE 2* l-YONS AND CaRNAHANj, „ " 

—VOCABULARY BUILD li« I . > ' 4 

. Words are taken. from context op subject materi4i; ass i.gned in class. 
. Stress the reiationship bEiTween words ano^ vearhIng^ especially 

LEARN ING-TROk reading../ • " '■ 

. Vocabulary NOTEBOOKS CAN BE ASS UNed .AS rx spEfciA^^^ " • - 

. Terminology of subject mater im. is bjsca^^^^^^ ; 

BUILDING projects assigned^ TO M"T T«?^,*^^^^ 
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.- A SYSTEMATIC stu6y OF voro tLaii}iiiiiHK)icHtsT^^ THE i^ueiLs" 

ACTIVE SPEAKING AND VR/TTEN VJDlCA^^^^^^ . 
OF THE. STRUCTURE" OF MANir: ,W6^pS T*! l| UKSERBTASd lh^<AH -t^^'''i!ii0:: '( / 



•-HANDWRITING 

• TCACHCRS SHOULD CONTINUALLY STRESS LEG IB! LI TY AND NEATNESS ON ALL 

written assignments* 

• Good handwriting is given additional emphasis during the phonics 
sessions. 

• Extra help should be given to those pupils who have special problems 
IN forming letters • (Especially the LErT-HANOfeo pupils.) 

— INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

• Basic Texts . - — 

• JunVor English In Action J BdOK 7i-BY Tressler« et al;, published 
. ^ BY 0.; Cr Heath ah6; Company/ rJSjSo. . 

• ModernVe^gl t sh In Act i onv Qpkbi. 1 i by Christ,- et al., published 
BY 0. C Heath AND Company, 1566; 

. Teacher^s Afo 

• IP^as F6R.>TEACHrNG English t Successful Practices in the JuHidR 
High School. Grades 7*5-9, by. Ruth Reeves, Chairman, National 
Council OF, Tea CHER3I OF Engl I sh/^^ ^ . ■ 

/ SuppLiMENTARY Materials - ; . : ; ^ 

. SpeuiNG AND A^^RiTtNG Pattern^: I'feO PoWer: Words. Botel, et al . , 

PUBLISHEft ;BY FdULtTT PyBL ISHVNG C.OMPANlrjf^. 1966; ; 

. SpeLung; Graw 2j^^ 

• Building Better ■ EfiGLJsi4; Grade by. G^cene;;.et PUBtiaiftED; 
BY Row, Peterson AND Company;;- V " 



• English 2200 by Blumenthal, published: by Harcourt, Brace and 



. EXTENSIVE .Usi OF b l TTO SHK^^ 

Records Vapes^ ^CHARf s> d i AGRAMsVi^'AN^^^ pko^ECTpf^s are 



US£b7 f HE7OPAQUE' PBOu^ct^^^^^ SjCjiifSS ION ;bF iiENTENCE^ 

/ STRUCTORl^^^^ 'if '^'4.^^"^^^^ -"''-^'V^'''^/'-/ ''^ ; 




Language Arts 
8th Grade 



AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 

A. To DEVELOP THE CONCEPT OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR AS A TOOL OR FORMULA 
FOR BETTER USE AND UNDERSTANDING OF OUR NATIVE TONGUE, 

B. To SUPPLY KNOWLEDGE OF THE TOOLS AND DEVELOP ABILITY TO IMPROVE 

WRITTEN English. 

C. To SUPPLY KNOWLEDGE OF THE TOOLS AND DEVELOP THE ABILITY TO 
IMPROVE ORAL ENGLISH. 

D. To CORRELATE ENGLISH AS A WHOLE TO ALL OTHER SUBJECTS AND 
TO PUPILS* DAILY LIVES, RATHER THAN TO PRESENT IT AS AN 
ISOLATED SECTION KNOWLEDGE. 

E. To CHALLENGE THE PUPIL TO USE HIS ABILITY TO THINK. 



BASIC CONTENT 

A. Improving Your Writing Skills 

1 . Capitalization 

2. punctuat ion 

3. Run-on sentences - fragments 
8. Using Verbs in Building Sentences 

1 . Kl NDS OF VERBS 

2. Verb Forms 
A. Tenses 

1. Forming simple tcnses 

2. Forming perfcct tenses 

3. Auxiliary verbs 

C. Using Nuuns in Building Sentences 

1. Recognizing nouns 

2. Uses of nouns 

A. Subjects (Uses of case) e. 

3. Predicate Nominatives f. 

c. Direct Objects g. 

D. Nouns in direct address h. 



D. Using Pronouns in Building Sentences 

1 . Kl NDS OF Pronouns 
A. Personal ] 

b. Indefinite ?Use of case) 

c. Interrogative} 

2. Using person pronouns correctly 

3. Pronouns and antecedents 

Ho 



ApPOSITI VES 

Indirect Objects 
Gerunds and Infinitives 
Forming possessives and 

PLURALS 



E« Using Adjectives to Build Sentences 

1. Recognizing Adjectives 

2. Recognizing predicate adjectives 

3. Using adjective comparisons 

H. Using adjectives correctly 
5. Participles 

F. Using Adverbs in Building Sentences 

I. Recognizing adverbs 
2. Comparison of adverbs 

3* Avoiding adjective-adverbs confusion 

G. Using Prepositions in Building Sentences 
K Recognizing prepositions 

2. Structure of prepositional phrases 

3. Prepositional phrases as modifiers 
Using PREPotiTiows correctly 



H. Using Conjunctions to Build Compound Sentences and Complex 
Sentences 

1. Review hf compound elements 

2. Building compound sentences 

3. Building complex sentences 

A. Adjective clauses 

B. Adverp clauses 
c» Noun clauses 



J, Use of Linguistic English 

1 . Sentence. pattef»ns 

2. Terminology and application through drills 



K. Concise Sentences 



L. Sentence Variety 
M. Paragraph Structure 

1 . DeSCRIPTI VE 

2. NaRRAT IVE 

3. Expository 



BASIC SKILLS TO BE DEVELOPED: (to coincide with aims and objectives) 
A. The parts of speech, punctuation, spelling, and correct and 

EFFECTIVE SENTENCE STRUCTURE ARE ALL TOOLS USED FOR MAKING 
SENTENCES CORRECT AND CLEAR. 



B. A PARAGRAPH AS A LOGiCAL PROCESSION OF SENTENCES AND THOUGHTS 
THAT MARCH ALONG TOGETHER, EACH DEPENDING ON THE OTHER. 

C. Pupils must master tools of communication before they can 

SPEAK AND WRME CORRECTLY. 

D. A KNOWLEDGE CF GRAMMA.7 AND MECHANICS IS NECESSARY IN ORDER 
TO BUILD \ DlStRAELE STANDARD OF LIFE. 4l 



Grade 8 



GROUPING PUPILS FOR INSTRUCTIONAL PURPOSES 

• Hi GH Abi L I TY 

. Greater depth and scope in grammar skills and application is 

USED with high ABILITY PUPILS, 

. Place emphasis upon understanding of concepts and application 
rather than mere memorization, 

• Average Ability 

. Stress basic skills and grammatical structure. Pupils should 
be taught that order is the essential ingredient in effective 
communication. 

• Low AbIL I TY 

. Try to get pupils to understand the relationship between names 

AND meanings. 

. The "order of words" as they stand in a sentence is an important 
device to show grammatical and structural relationship. 

. Language arts skills are best taught to low ability pupils when 
they show a readiness and teel the need for them. 

COMPOSITION 

. Try to develop a more technical protIciency and accuracy of expression 
IN written exercies with pupils possessing greater abilities. 

• Composition assignments should originate in the classroom as in 

THIS situation THE TEACHER IS IN A GOOD POSITION TO GIVE DIRECTIONS 

and assistance to all pupils. 
. The very nature of writing indicates that it must be learned through 

ACTUAL experience IN PUTTING WORDS TOGETHER TO EXPRESS ONE ' S OWN 
MEANING. 

. Never stress the mechanics of writing at the expense of ideas and 
enthusiasm for writing. 

. Undue emphasis on form pressures the imagination and kills originality, 

. Slow learners need hel*-* in organizing their written work. Instructions 
must be specific. lessons must be carefully planned. because of the 
short attention span^ assignments should be made that include reading 
and discussion as well as grammar during the class day. 



COMPOSITION (CoNT.) 



. Low ABILITY PUPILS NEED CLEAR EXPLANATIONS AND PROBLEMS IN SIMPLE 
LANGUAGE. 

ENRIChWENT 

. Teachers should recognize that pupils desperately need a feeling 

or SUCCESS IN THEIR SCHOOL EXPERIENCES. ThE ENRICHMENT PHASE 
OFFERS AN OPPORTUNITY FOR FREE EXPRESSION THROUGH THE MEDIUM OF 
PfiOPER GUIDANCE. 

. Encourage high levels of performance rather than acceptance of 
mediocre standards. 

. Provide for enrichment through selected reading and literature 
for academically talented pupils; promote opportunities for leader- 
ship through classroom debate; supply available literature through 

LIBRARY resources; SPECIAL RECOGNITION FOR EXTRA CREDIT WORK HAS 
MER IT. 

SPELLING 

. Resources for spelling are unlimited, such as 
. Spelling^ Grade 8^ by Lyons and Carnahan. 
. 300 Most Misspelled High School Words - each pupil receives 

A COPY. 

. Extensive use made of special spelling lists prepared for grade 8. 
. Special emphasis placed upon correct spelling in all written work. 
. Proofreading helps to correct misspelled words in written work. 
VOCABULARY BUILDING 

. The systematic study of word building enriches and enlarges the 
speaking and written vocabulary of the pupils and enhances their 
interest of the structure of many words. 

. Use or dictionary in the classroom pays educational dividends. 
HANDWRITING 

. Written assignments should be carefully checked for legibility 
and neatness. 

. Handwriting standards should 3E established at the start of the 

SCHOOL YEAR AND MAINTAINED THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



• Junior English In Action^ Book 8^ by Tressler, Christ, et 
pueLisK'ED BY D. C. Heath and Company, I96O 

• Modern English In A ction , Book 8, Christ, et al,, pubmshed 
BY D. C. Heath and Company, 1965. 

• Engli SH Is O ur Language by Rice, et al,, published by €• 
Heath and Company, 196!. This is used for slcw 'earners. 

• Teachlr* s Aid 

• I D^As FOR Teachi NG Engl ish^ SUCCESSFUL Pract I CEs m t:h£ Junior 
High School , Grades 7-^^-9/ Ruth Reeves, Chairm/n Natonal 
Council of Teachers of English. 

. Supplementary M aterials 

• The Day Lincoln Was Shot, by Bishop. (Study of s'^yle, tone 
and command of v/ritten languag?:, 

. Spell ING and V/r i t i ng PA7TLHt>.c> 1620 Power Words , Botel, et al., 

published by FoLLETT PuBLIi?MING CoM»ANY, I966. 

. You Can Wr i t e > 196^. 

• Learn I NG To Wr.ite, by Smith et al., publiskep by D, C. Heath 
AND Company, 19^. 

• 20 Stories You Can Finish 

• Audi o-Vi sual Materials 

. Records, tapes, char's, diagrams, and overhead projectors are 

USED. The opaque projector »S used for OtSCUSlSION OF SCM£NCE 

structure in original writing 

. Transparencies for the overhead pkojeCiOR are purchased or 
constructed sy the teacher. 

. The use of visual aids are h'ghly encouraged .n all classroomc. 

. Examples of filmstrips that exhibit good language structure: 
"Meet M... Noun and Mr. Verb," "Helper to Mr. Noun," "Mr. Adjective, 
Helper to Mr. Noun," Many others in this ie category. 
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LANGUAGE ARTS 
Terminal Two (T2) Program 



AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 



A, To DEVELOP THE CONCEPT OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR AS A TOOL FOR THE USE 
AND UNDERSTANDING OF OUR LANGUAGE. 

B, To SUPPLY KNOV/LEDGE OF THE TOOLS AND TO DEVELOP THE ABILITY 
TO IMPROVE BOTH ORAL AND WRITTEN ENGLISH. 

C, To CORRELATE ENGLISH AS A WHOLE TO ALL SUBJECTS AND TO PUPILS' 
DAILY LIVES. PuP I LS SHOULD UNDERSTAND THAT ONE USES LANGUAGE 
ALL THE TIME, NOT JUST AN HOUR A DAY IN ENGLISH CLASS. 

BASIC CONTENT 



A. Improving Writing Skills 

1. Capitalization 

2. Punctuation 

3. Pupils must be able to recognize and know a complete 
sentence expressing a thought* 



B. Parts of Speech 

1. to write sentences that make sense; to understand subjects 
(nouns) and predicates (verbs). 

2. Nouns, pronouns, v":rbs, modifiers, prepositional phrases, 
and conjunctions are taught in as elementary a way as 
POSSIBLE. This is reviewed, advanced, and strengthewcD 

EACH YEAR THE PUPIL IS IN HIGH SCHOOL. 

C. Sentences 

1. Simple and compound sentences are taught in ninth and 
tenth grade. 

2. In the eleventh and twelfth grades, simple and compound 
sentences are reviewed and complex sentences are added. 

3. In the eleventh and twelfth years, structure of paragraphs 

IS EMPHASIZED. WrITTLN APPLICATION THROUGH PERSONAL 
EXPERIENCE IS STRESSED. 



Oral Communication 

1. Verbal exchange of ideas and information. 

2. Telephone 

3. Introductions 

4. Talking in different social situations: meetings, committees, 
on dates, at part ics or social functions, with older 

people, your employer, teachers, and in the classroom. 

5. Short, simple reports have merit. 

D. Listening skills are necessary for good oral communication. 
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E. Composition 



1. Letter writing is stressed because this will probably be 

^HE ONLY WRITING OF TV I S TYPE PUPILS WILL BE DOING AFTER 
GRADUATING FROM HIGH SCHOOL. 

A. Order letters 

B. Letters of application 

c. Letters asking for information 

D. Letters making reservations or planning some fut'jre 

EVENT. 

t. Letters of appreciation, thank you letter?. 

2. Short, simple reports serve a purpose. 

3. Themes centered on themselves and their personal interests. 
Every opportunity is given for each pupil to write their 
opinions or ideas about things familiar to them: school, 
parents, friends, vacations, travel, and vocations. 

-ABILITY GROUPING 

• Low AbI L ITY 

. Practical application of the use of our language is a major 

OBJECTIVE IN teaching LANGUAGE ARTS. ThEY MUST BE ABLE TO SPEAK 
WELL ENOUGH SO THEY WON't EMBARRASS THEMSELVES IN GROUP SITUATIONS. 

Every pupil is given many opportunities to talk in a relaxed and 

COMFORTABLE SITUATION AS POSSIBLE. EvERY EFFORT IS MADE TO MAKE 

sure that f.'o one is embarrassed when they make mistakes. 

. In writing, they must be taught to write in sentences and 
paragraphs, and an attempt is made to keep the lessons as 

ELEMENTARY AS POSSIBLE SO THEY DON't GET CONFUSED WITH MANY 
GRAMMAR RULES. 

-COMPOSITION 

. In slow learner classes the teacher tries to keep pupils WRITING 
AS MUCH AS POSSIBLE. EmPHASIS IS PLACED UPON WRITING THEIR OWN 

ideas or opinions about the various things we read about in the 
anthology. 

. Composition simply for the sake of writing a theme is not very 
successful. 

. Pupils are encouraged to write simple stories. 

. Letter writing is the chief type of writing that is taught because 
IT is probably the only kind of writing they will ever do after 

LEAVING HIGH SCHOOL. 

-SPELL :ng 

. Spelling rules are taught. However, an attempt is made to teach 
spelling as it relates to ''he lesson of the day. 
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•SPEi LING (CoNT. ) 



. Every zffort is made to emphasize that spelling is not an isolated 

WORD STUDY. Th I S APPROACH IN TEACHING SPELLING TO SLOW LEARNERS 
IS AS IMPORTANT. ThE SAME CONCEPT APPLIES IN TEACHING VOCABULARY. 

. Vocabulary and spelling are usually taught as a unified method. 
VOCABULARY BUILDING 

. The CSSD formula, found in the Reading Handbook in the Galaxy 
Series Anthologues ^ correlates reading and vocabulary. Vocabulary 

WORDS ARE ALWAYS RELATED TO THE WORDS IN CONTEXT. ThE ARE USED 
IN SENTENCES, NEVER INTRODUCED AS AN ISOLATED WORDS. 

HANDWRITING 

. Legibility and neatness in all written assignments stressed. 

. Work which cannot be read is reassigned until standards are met. 

INSTRUCTION MATERIALS 

. Basic Tex ts (low level textbooks) 

• klviNG La nguag e. G^ad^e % VD, 12 by Blumenthal, Frank, et al., 

PUBLISHED BY HaRCOURT, BrACe" AND WoRLD, 195^- 

. Supplementary Mater ials (low level materials) 

• kjVijjG Your English 3 Grade 10 by Coltcn, et al., published by 
D. C. Heath and Company", 19^?. 

• Living You r English^, Grade 12, by Coutcn, et al., put ished by 
D. C. Heath and Company, 19M. 

• English Can Be Easy by Lawrence, et al., published by Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc. I960. 

• AuDio-Vi suAL Materials 

. Teachers are encouraged to make extensive use of bulletin boards, 

CHALK BOARDS, RECORDS, TAPES, CHARTS, DIAGRAMS, POSTERS, MOVING 

pictures, and film strips. 
. Overhead projectors can be used to a good advantage in stressing 

A SKILL OR CONCEPT. TRANSPARENCIES CAN BE MADE BY THE INSTRUCTOR 
OR PURCHASED COMMEi^CI ALLY, 
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Language Arts 
9th Grade 



AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 

A, Develop the concept of English grammar as a tool for better 

USE AND UNDERST/J/4DING OF OUR NATIVE TONGUE. 

B, Supply knowledge of the tools and develop ability to improve 
WRITTEN English, 

C. To supply knowledge of the tools and develop the ability 
to improve oral English. 

D. To correlate English as a whole to all other subjects and 

to pupils' DAILf LIVES^ RATHER THAN TO PRESENT IT AS AN 

isolated section of knowledge. 



E, To challenge the pupil to use his ability to thi 



NK, 



Grammar 

A. Using Verbs in building sentences 
1 • Kinds ok verbs 

2. Verb forms 

3* Auxiliary verbs 

B. Using Nouns in building sentences. 
1 • Recogn I z 1 ng nouns 

2. Uses of nouns 

3. Agreement of subject and verb 

C. Using Pronouns in building sentences 

1 . Kinds of pronouns 

A, Personal 

B. Indefinite 

c. Interrogative 

2, Using personal pronouns correctly 

3. Pronouns and antecedents 

D. Using Adjectives to build sentences 

1. Recognizing adjectives 

2, Recognizing predicate adjectives 
^. Using adjective comparisons 

4, Using adjectives correctly 

E. Using Adverbs in building sentences 
K Recognizing adverbs 

2. Comparison of adverbs 

3. Avoiding adjective-adverb confusion 
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ERIC 



F» Using Prepositions in building sentences 
K Recognizing prepositions 
2. Structure of prepositional phrases 
3* Prepositional phrases as modifiers 

G» Using conjuctions to build sentences 
K Review of compound elements 
2» Building compound sentences 

H* Using and understanding complex sentences 

K ReCOGN I 2 ING ADJECT I ve CLAUSES 

2, Recognizing adverb clauses 
3* Recognizing noun cl/^uses 

L Using and understanding verbals 
K Recognizing participles 

2. Recognizing gerunds 

3. Recognizing infinitives 

Composition 



A. Improving basic writing skills and emphasis upon writing. 
1 • Capitalization 
2, punctuat ion 
3» QuoTAT ION Marks 

Improving sentence structure 

K Discussion of the run-on sentence 

2. Discussion of the sentence fragment 

3» Discussion and understanding of the complete sentence 

C. Writing the paragraph 

K Understanding of the paragraph 
2. Writing the paragraph 

D. Written book reports (special section in guide) 
Oral Communication should consist of oral book reports 
Book Reports (see special section on this topic in guide) 

A, A SPECIAL BOOK REPORT FORM WHICH CAN BE EITHER DEPARTMENTAL 
OR IND I VIDUAL* 



B. Average groups report every six weeks; enrichcd groups report 

EVERY 3-4 WEEKS. 

C. Oral and written book reports should be alternated. 
Miscellaneous Suggestions 

A. Progression of each of the above steps and depth in which 
each is discussed should be left to the discretion of the 

TEACHER AND HIS INDIVIDUAL CLASSES* ABILITY. 
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B. Linguistics has its definite advantages, but it should 

BE PUT OFF UNTIL ENOUGH TRAINED TEACHERS CAN BE HIRED, 
OR HAVE IN-SERVICE TRAINING HERE, OR UNTIL TEACHERS 
HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY TO RETURN TO SCHOOL FOR ADDITIONAL 
TRA IN I NG. 



(tention ; English Teachers, Grade 9-10 . 

Take time to review the contents of this informative teacher's 

MANUAL : 

Ideas for Teaching English ^ Successful Practices in the Junior 
High School, Grades 7-a-9, by Ruth Reeves, a member of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, I966, 

One copy has been purchased by the Curriculum Office and will be 
checked out to the department chairman at the beginning of the 
SCHOOL year. Tenth grade teachers will find some materials 

ADAPTABLE TO YOUR GRADE LEVEL. An ATTEMPT WILL BE MADE IN THE 
FUTURE TO SECURE COPIES FOR ALL CnGLISH TEACHERS IN GRADES 9-10. 
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Grade 9 



-ABILITY LEVELS 

• GH Sect (Ons 

♦ Usually two sections* 

♦ Regular textbook used plus special emphasis on vocabulary study 
(Gilmartin's text. Increase Your Vocabulary, Second Edition) 

• Unit on History of the Engl ish Language , Viz^ Development of 
Modern English by Robertson aijd Cassidy - Second Edition. 

. Additional work on independent study projects. Much frgedom 

IS GIVEN TO ENRICHMENT GROUP TO FOSTER ORIGUALITY. 

• Average Sect ions 

• Standard textbook adoption plus supplementary materials* 
. Basic skills and grammatical structure emphasized. 

• Low Sect ions 

. low level reading materials utilized with high inierest level. 
Biggest pupil handicap is the inability to read and comprehend. 

. Many pupils in this classification will take advantage of the 
special reading lab when organized on a large scale basis. some 
work in remedial reading now in progress. english zgoo is 
sometimes used for this group with good results. 

-COMPOSITION 

. High Sect ions 

. Creativity approach used from standpoint of original poetry 
and short stor i es. 

. Individual project writing on original ideas or problems relating 
to pupils utilized. 

. Average Sect ions 

. Daily work stresses good sentence structure though written 
COMPOSITION. Correct sentence structure and paragraphing 

EMPHASIZED TO A HIGH DEGREE. 

. Grammar review in areas of weakness. 



To WRITE FOR THE SAKE OF GRAMMAR ALONE IS NOT ENOUGH. TeACHERS 
SHOULD GIVE CONSIDERABLE ATTENTION TO PUP I L . I NT E REST AND TYPE OF 
TOPIC MATERIALS ASSIGNED. 51 



-COMPOSITION (CoNT.) 



. Low Sect i ons 

. Major emphasis on language strij:ture. 

. Main oBwTCtive is to have: pupils v/rite a complete sentence 
expressing a thought or a concept. 

. low level pupil5 need clear explanations and problems in simple 
language. 

-ENRICHMENT 

. Instructional materials coi^sist of film strips^ film lessons, 

EMPLOYMCNT OF OVERHEAD PROJCCTORS, Pf^OGRAMMED BOOKS SUCH AS ENGLISH 
S2C0 > BASIC TEXTS AND VOCABULARY STUDY. 



. Pupils are allowed to create work of thcjr own choosing providing 
!t ffts in with planned program. 

. Additional. OUTSIDE reading and special reports are assigned to 
pupils in the enrichment classes. 

. Book reports every weeks for enriched group. 



. SplLLIng tests given weekly to all sections. Words taken from 
literature and grammar texts as well as spelling used for the 

SENIOR TESTS--3OO OF THE MOST MISSPELLED WORDS AT THE SECONDARY 

LEVEL. All pupils in high school given a copy of most misspelled 

WORDS. 

. Correct spelling emphasized in all written work. 
VOCABULARY BUILDING 

. Vocabulary study and application associated with reading: isolated 
word study has little value. 

. Enrichment sections study language history and some woro history. 
HANDWRITING 

. Handwriting skills not taught at the secondary level but all teachers 

STRIVE FOR NEATNESS AND LEGIBILITY. TEACHERS TO ESTABLISH STANDARDS 
AND ALL WRITTEN ASSIGNMENTS MUST MEASURE UP TO THESE PRINCIPLES. 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
. Basic Texts 



-SPELLING 



Heath Handbook of English ^ Book 2^ by Christ, published by 
D. C. Heath and Company, I96I, 1965. 52 



—SUPPLEMENTARY MAKRiALS (Cont.) 



• Basic Texts (Cont,) 

. Increase Your Vocabulary 3 Gilmartin 

• History of the Engl i sh Language by Robertson and Cassidy. 

• Shortcuts for Effective English , by Harry Shefter^ published by 
Washington Square Press^ 1963- 

. Teacher's Aid 

• Ideas for Teach i ng Engl i sh^ - Successful Practi ces in the Junior 
Hi gh School , Grades 7-^-9 by Ruth Reeves^ Chairman of National 
Council of Teachers of English, 

. Supplementary Matcr i al s 

. ^0 Days To A More Powerful Vocabulary , by Funk and Lewis^ 

PUBLISHED OY V.'ASH I NGTON SQUARE PrESS^ 1966, 

. Errors In Engl ish , by Barns and Nobel^ 1962, 

. Engl isH 2200 and English 260O by Blumenthal^ published by 

Harcourt, Brace and World, 1962. English 3200 can be used v/nn 
high ability groups. 

. English Grammar and Composition, Book 2.^ by Warriner and Griffith, 
Harcourt, Brace and World, I960. 

. Wr 1 Tl NG CrEAT I VELY BY J. N. HoOK, PUBLISHED BY D. C, HeATH AND 

Company, 1963- 

• Audio - Visual Mater ials 

. Many film strips used such as Introduction To The Library, 
sentence structure and other forms of correct grammar, recordings, 
tapes, chalk boards, moving pictures, overhead and opaque projectors. 

. English teachers are encouraged to use transparencies in thl 
instructional phase. pupil retention increased through this 

MED I UM. 
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Language Arts 
English 10 

AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 

A. Develop the concept of English composition as important to 

THE BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF IDEAS. 

B. Provide a better understanding of words, their usage and 

MEANING, AS A NECESSARY STEP TOWARD BETTER COMPOSITION. 

C. Establish a background of the history of the English language 

IN ORDER TO BETTER U^«)ERSTAND THE LANGUAGE. 

D. Provide an incentive to increase the vocabulary to facilitate 

EASIER AND MORE ACCURATE EXPRESSION. 

E. Encourage improvement in oral English in ^verday usage as 

AN AID to better WRITTEN COMPOSITION. 

F. Provide an incentive for original thinking and expression 

OF THOUGHTS. 

G. Correlate the composition of English to the subject matter 

OF VARIOUS FIELDS OF PUPIL INTEREST. 

H. To CHALLENGE THE PUPIL TO USE HIS ABILITY ^0 THINK. 

BASIC CONTENT 

A. Unit on the history of the English language. 

B. Unit on basic paragraph construction (topic sentence, develop- 
ment AND SUPPORT, conclusion) 

C. Unit on clarity in the paragraph (unity, order, coherence) 

D. Unit on exposition type of writing. 

E. Unit on augumentat i ve writing. 

F. Unit on narrative writing. 

G. Unit on descriptive writing. 

H. Unit on organizing and outlining material for the theme or 
longer paper. 

I. Unit on theme writings as a longer, complete paper. 
J. Unit on words and meanings. 
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K. Unit on vocabulary and levels of Engish usage. 
L. Unit on writing business letters. 

NOTE: Enriched classes should have a unit on writing a limited 
(1,000 words) research paper. This unit would teach techniques 
needed for term papers of research and note taking, organizing 

THE PAPER, WRITING AND FOOTNOTING, AND PREPARING A BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

• Average and low classes should have a unit on spelling, 
with emphasis on proper word pronunciation and other means to 
improve spelling. 

«• Average and low classes may need discussion of the parts 
of a book and a story in order to get the most from outside 
reading and book reports. 

• All students should be taught vocabulary and spelling 
improvement as a daily incidental lesson. 

• All students should read and report on books of good 
literature as part of the classroom requirement. 

Basic Skills to be Developed in the Students 

A. Skill in using the vocabulary for better thought expression. 

B. Skill IN phrasing thoughts for accurate and concise meaning. 

C. Skill in the mechanics of writing (capitalization, punctua- 
tion, spelling). 

D. Skill in constructing sentences, paragraphs, themes, and 

LETTERS. 

E. Skill in thinking and reasoning. 

F. Skill in observing in the student's own world for factors 

THAT AFFECT THEIR LIVES. 
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- Grade 10 - 



ABILITY LEVELS 
High - Enrichment Sections 

• Basic text and suppLEMENTARr materials used. Emphasis 
placed on some phases of creative writing and pupil interest* 
Individual effort is important* 

Average Sections 

• Basic text adoption for this ability level* Use of various 
supplementary materials enriches the basic program* 

Low Sections 

• Individualized study approach recommended* Most work in 
CLASS is on an individualized supervision basis. 

COMPOSITION 

Low ABILITY SECTIONS - SPECIAL EMPHASIS PLACED UPON LEARNING 
"How TO WRITE A COMPLETE SENTENCE EXPRESSING A THCUCHt"" 

work for unity, thought relationship and coherence in paragraph 
structure. 

Advanced and average sections - stri.e for more creativity, 
expository, argumentative^ narrative, and descriptive com- 
POSITIONS. Research and experimental techniques in writing 
should be stressed towards the last few weeks of the semester. 

Daily work should stress how good paragraphs are constructed 
through theme approach. descriptive paragraphs and various 
exercises coinciding with the appropriate materials will help 
to improve compositions in every respect. 

ENRICHMENT 

Film strips on research methods and use of school and public 
LIBRARY. Contact school librarian* 

Creativity approach - more work given in narrative and argumen- 
tative FORMS OF WRITING*- 

Seminar reports through medium of oral discussion is advocated* 

Pupils should be given enrichment materials and topics which 
encourages them to proceed at their own pace. research 
projects have merit* 
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-SPELLING 



. Weekly tests given on selectcd spelling words. 

. The MOST misspelled words at the secondary level are worked 
in with additional word lists. 

. Discussion and necessa:<y corrections of spelling errors made 
on all written papers. 

•VOCABULARY BUILDING 

. Create an awareness for concrete and vivid expressions, bovh 

ORAL AND WRITTEN. 

-HANDWRITING 

. All papers required to be DOiiE in ink with attention to margins, 
spacing and legibility. 

- 1 NSTRUCT 1 ONAL MATER I ALS 

• Basic Texts 

. Modern Composition , Book 4, by Stegner, Sauer, Hach, published 
BY Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 196^. 

. Shefter's Guide To Better Compos iTtON , by Harry Shefter, 
published by Washington Square Press, I966. 

• Supplementary Materials 

. Heath Handbook or English by Henry I . Christ and J. C. 
Tressler, published by D. C. Heath and Company, 1961, 19^5- 

• English 2200 by Joseph C. Blumenthal, published by Harcourt, 
Brace and World, }^6k. 

. English 260O by Joseph C. Blument.sal/ published by Harcourt, 
Brace and World, I962. English 3200 can be used with high 

ABILITY SECTIONS. 

• 30 Days To A More Powerful Vocabulary ^ by W. Funk and N. 
Lewis, published by Washington Square Press, I966. 

• Audio Visual 

• Film strips on "Use of the library and methods of Research". 
Check with the school librarian on this material. 

. Use audio-visual materials on improving pupils writing 
techniques and others, such as, tapes, chalk boards, motion 
pictures, and extensive use of the overhead projector and 
transparenci es. 
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Env;lish, Grade 11 
Gramm/r and Composition 



AIMS AND OBJECTIVES: 

A. DtVELop Vocabulary 

1. Make expression more precise 

2. Make listening and readimg more profitable 

3- MaK*: THiNKING MORE P ZC\S€ 

B. Critical Thinking akd Writing 

1. Responsibility jn writing and speaking 

2. Critical writing 

3- Persuasive and augumen'^at i ve writing 

C. Expository Writing and Narrative V/riting 

1 . DeF I N I T IONS 

2. Informative themes 

3. Process themes 

H. Stories 

D. Speaking and Listening 

I . Oral Term Papers 
2. Panel d iscoss i ons 

e. to challencr the pupil to use his ability to think. 
OASiC CONTENT: 



A. Vocabulary 

1. Denotations and connotations 

2. Synonyms and concrete abstract words 

3. FiGimEs OF speech 
5. Idioms 

5. colloqu 'al isms 

0. Cliches 

7. Slang 

8. EuPHEMI SMS 



B. Critical Thinking aho Writing 

1. Argumentation and persuasive themes with s?>lc!al eMi'^hasis 

ON THE VARIOUS FALLACIES 0*^ REASON — PROPAGANDA, NON SEQUITUR, 
POST HOC, NAME-CALLING. 

2. Writing critical revievs Ar^D ot,iER evaluating papers. 

C. Expository Writing and Narrative Writing 
1. Themes developed by 



A. 


Examples, i llustrat * on, ancedotes 


B. 


Enumeration of details 


c. 


Definition 


D. 


Comparison and contrast 


E. 


Cause and effect 


F. 


Reasons 


C. 


Analogy 


H. 


Repetition 
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1. Specially with narrative and descriptive themes, emphasis 
ON : 

A. Tone 

B. Style 



* * ^ * * 



"How Do You Rate In Teaching Better Listening?" 



Each 'no" answer indicates an area that can stand improve- 
ment, AND EACH IMPROVEMENT SHOULD MAKE BETTER LISTENERS OF YOUR 
STUDENTS : 



1. Do YOU MAKE SURE YOUR AUDIENCE IS PREPARED TO LISTEN BEFORE 
YOU BEGIN? 

2. Do YOU ORGArjIZE YOUR MATERIAL BEFORE YOU SEGiN TO SPEAK? 

3. Do YOb GIVE CLEAR DIRECTIONS WHEN NECESSARY AND MAKE SURE 
THE CHILDREN UNDERSTAND THEM? 

Do YOU FIND YOUR POINT, MAKE IT, AND i'TlCK TO IT? 

5. Is YOUR MATERIAL INTERESTING AND PRESENTED IN A CLEAR AND 
INTERESTING V/AY? 

6. Do YOU DEAL TACTFULLY, PROMPTLY, AND EFFECTIVELY WITH 
INTERRUPTIONS AND DISTRACTIONS? 

7. Do YOU DIRECT TH£ TYPE OF LISTENING EXPECT ED--CR I T I CAL , 
CREATIVE, ETC.? 

8. Do YOU INSIST ON RESULTS? TCST IF NECESSARY? 

9- Do YOU HANDLE THOUGHTFUL OFF-THE-SUB J ECT QUEST^NS POSITIVELY 
AND WI TH CONF [DENCE? 

10. Do YOU AND THe CHILDREN LISTEN ATTENTIVELY WHEN A CHILD HAS 
AN OPPORTUNITY TO SPEAK? 



Source: "How To Teach Better Listening" by Anderson and Comfort^ 
n.l.a, publ ication. 
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- Gradc 11 - 

-ABILITY LEVEL 
• HtGH Sections 

. Modern Compos ihon . Book ^. Special emphasis on logic and 
coMPosTiON. Each pupils is expected to prepare a 30-minute 
speech based on ten weeks of research in some area dealing 
with composition. special enrichment materials are also 
ut i l i zed. 

. Average Sect ions 

. Modern Composition , Book 5> Spccific emphasis placed upon 
ability to ,^ite narrative and informative themes and 
descriptive and argumentative th£mes. 

. Low Sect i ons 

. Standard textbook used with this section with other special 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS. TeaCHER ISreOUIREDTO GO OVER THE 

materials in greater depth as pupils are slow to comprehend. 
Short attention span requires materials with high interest 
LEVEL. Check on reading level of each pupil and adapt 
materials accordingly. 

COMPOSITION 

. Written assignments on topics^ '^nci: Ab, narrative, expository, 
descriptive, argumentative, and persuasive themes. 

Average class pupils are required to write in all the areas 
described. 

Enrichment classes - teacher assigns short stories, long 
critical essays and oral term papers on such subjects as 
cliches, linguistics, and idioms. Freedom of expression 
is inspired. 

Teachers try ro make exercises interesting from the standpoint 
OF THE PUPILS. To v/rite just for the sake of grammar is not 
ENOUGH. They must strive for content and expression and this 
IS best done 3y the pupil when he feels he has created some- 
thing OF HIS OWN. 

ENRICHMENT 

Each pupil selects an America?' writer that has not been 

previously studied during the semester. He IS REQUIRED TO 
MAKE A REPORT ON THE AUTHOR SELECTED FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
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--ENRICHMENT (Cont.) 



. style^ tone^ vocabulary^ thcmc^ influence on other writers 
and his ov/n pchsonal evallaflon of the writer. 

. Most of the regular work is done on an individualized basis. 
—SPELLING 

. Spelling tests given once a week. Emphasis placed upon correct 
spelling in all written work. 

* '^ost misspelled words at the secondary level are given 
throughout the year. 

. Mimeographed sheets of 30 words v/hich will be correctly spelled 
and used in a sentence are presented on a weekly basis. 

Pupils discuss as many as seven or eight meanings of a word^ 

WORD history^ and WHETHER IT iS SLANG OR FORMAL ENGLISH. 

—VOCABULARY 

. A VOCABULARY UNIT IS USED EVERY WEEK AND WORDS ARE STUDIED 
IN CONTEXT, !N EVERY NOVEL^ ESSAY^ AND SHOF T STORY WHICH IS 

READ. Pupils are tested over this material. Application 

IS EMPHASIZED. 

—HANDWRITING 

Emphasis placed on legibility^ neatness^ and basic handwriting 
skills v/hich have seen taught in the lower grades. 

In most problem cases^ it is 'iot so much an inability to write 

BUT laziness on THE PART OF THE PUPIL TO WRITE LEGIBLY. 

— INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

• Bas I c Texts 

• Modern Composition , Book ^, by Stegner^ Sauer^ and Hach^ 

PUBLISHED BY HOL RiNEHART AND WlNSTON^ ]^6k . 

. Heath Handbook of English , Book 1 1 , by Chkist and Tresseler^ 
i published 3Y D. C. Heath and Company^ 19^1^ I965. 

. Errors In English , by Shaw^ published by Barnes and Nobel^ 
1963- This is a paperback textbook. 

. Supplementary Materials 

• Engl isH 260O bv Joseph C. Blumenthal^ published by Harcourt^ 
Brace and V/orld. 1962. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS (Cont.) 



Supplementary Materials (Cont.) 

. English ^200 by Joseph C. BluiMenthal, published by Harcourt^ 
Brace and World^ I962. 

. Many supplementary materials used in accordance with reading 
ability and interest level. 

Audio Visual 

. Film strip^, "Use of the Library and Methods of Research" 
Contact school librarian on this material 

. Film lessons shown such as: "6o Years of American Magazines, 
"Short Stories in America"^ "American Heroes", "6o Years of 
Satire", "The Art of Hemingv/ay", "Writers of Today." 

Film Strips on the figures of speech and composition are 

SHOWN, 

. Overhead projectors and traj^jsparenc i es , 



Language Arts 
12th Grade 



Emphasis: K Composition - Review of basic grammar concepts 
for expressive writing. 

2. Contempory Writing 

Overview ; 

- The teacher should first analyze the pupils needs. 
Concerned with Style; Aims and Objectives 

- to study good examples of modern writing - 

-Each student had four current issues of Atlantic Monthly 
for essays, short stories, poetry, and informative articles 
with a study guide. 

- to increase understanding vocabulary through expansion, drill 
in meanings, and correct spelling. 

- to make grammar functional through practice, 

•Book reports on extra reading, novels, plays, biography, 

ETC., SIX REQUIRED (ONE ORAl) 

-Weekly theme assignments (include an oral} including 
paragraphs, research, essays, and critical reviews of 
articles. 

- to challenge the pupil to use his ability to think. 
Basic Content: 



I. Elements of Style 

A. Elementary Rules of Usage 

1. A REVIEW of the basic STRUCTURE OF GRAMMAR. 

A. The MIND AT WORK - CLEAR THINKING HELPS TO 
AVOID PITFALLS. 



Elementary Principle;s of Composition 

1. Emphasis UPON the concept: "a basic structural 
design undcrl!es every kind of writing." 

2. The paragraph js the unit of composition. 
. Expression of coordinated ideas. 
. Proper use of tense* (Basic weakeness of secondary 

LEVEL.) 

C. A few matters of form. 

1. A BRIEF review OF BAS 1 C SENTENCE STRUCTURE. 

A. Sentence Craft - Techniques of effective 

SENTENCE CONSTRUCTION. 

B. Capitalization and POnctuation Concentrated 

REVIEW TO help PUPILS REFP .H THEIR MEMORY. 



0. Words and Expressions Commonly Misused. 

1. gomparative examples of what is correct, or 
. acceptable versus what is commonly used and 
incorrect. 

A. Grammar for use — A comprehensive survey of 

GRAMMAR AND ITS APPLICATION. 

B. Word Study and Spelling — ENt^RGEMENT of 

vocabulary AND EMPHASIS UPON CORRECT SPELLING. 

1. Spelling lists~300 most misspelled words 
at the secondary level. 

2. Stress Senior Spelling Test in Spring (required) 

E. An Approach to Style. 

1. Style as an increment in writing. 

A. Composition in act: on — The correct procedures 

TO SUCCrsSFUL EXPOSITORY WRITING. 

2. Good writing is laborious and slow. (pRACTtcE Needed) 

A. Write naturally. < 

i. Original wr^ting-^^^writing experiences 

FROM factual TO IMAGINATIVE. 

2* The research paper-- investigate, organize, 
then write the report. 

B. Work for a suitable design. 
c. Revise and rewrite* 

D. Use of ort.^odox spelling. 

E. Importance of clarity. 

F. Prefer the standard to the offbeat. 

1. Additional drilL"For pupils who need 

ADDITIONAL DRILL ON VAR"I0US LANGUAGE 

arts skills and concepts. 

2. The Atlantic Monthly (study guide) 

A. Vocabulary building. 

1. Antonyms and synonyms. 

2. Analogy drills. 

3. Study of root words, prefixes 
and suffixes. 

h. Rules for spelling. 

B. Use oFHLaisiguage 

1. Figurative and literal. 

2. Patterns fob discussiqn. 

3* Guides for student writing. 

Flexibility of Teaching Basic Concept 

A. The use of the materials depends upon scope and depth 

NECESSARY IN EACH CLASS. ThE EMPHASIS UPON WRITING IS 

to be stressed to a high degree.. grammatical relation- 
ships are to be correlated withevery phase of writing. 
Without a good vocabulary and correct spelling habits, 
A person's ability to express himself is hopelessly 

LIMITED. 
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-Grade 12- 



•ABILITY !LEVa 

• H'GH Sections 

. Courses in Advanced Literature and Advanced Writing usually 
are composed of pupils with high ability levei . 

• Average Sections 

• No special ability grouping in regular English 12 classes, 

• Low Sections 

. The terminal English T2 classes provide for low ability 
pupils. a special section in the guide will explaiw 
this program. 

-COMPOSITION 

. a variety of topics are used to give practice (n all types 
of writing. 

• Special attention is given to writing of paragraphs^ develop- 
ment OF TOPIC SENTENCES, ESSAYS> REPORTS, AND RESEARCH 
PAPERS.. 

. Occasionally creative writing is assigned and those who perform 
well are encouraged to do more of this type of writing for 
extra credit. 

ENRICHMENT 

, Advanced Writing is considered an enrichment course. Pupils 
who register for this course do various types of writing 
with some emphasis on creativity. 

• Special written assignments in the area of research work is 
of major importance. 

SPELLING 

. All seniors are required to take a spelling test of 100 
words selected from the list of 3oo most misspelled words 

AT THE SECONDARY LEVEL. RAW SCORES ARE RECORDED ON PER«» 
MAENT RECORDS. 

• A REVIEW OF SPELLING RULES IS HELPFUL ON TROUBLESOME WORDS. 
In SPECIAL SITUATIONS A UNIT ON SPELLING, WITH RULES AND ROOT 
WORDS PLUS SUFFIXES AND PREFIXES, IS INTilODy.eJEP_sXCO|4 
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-VOCABULARY BUILDING 



• The Atlantic magazine helps to provide vocabulary study* 

. Higher Levels^ Book 4, has a special unit on word study and 

USAGE. 

. The Elements ' of Style, has a unit on words and expressions 
commonly misused. 

-HANDWRITING 

• All written assignments must be neat^ legible^ and words 
correctly spelled. 

-INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

• Basic Texts 

, Higher Levels, Book 4, Habits and Skills in Language Craft 5 
BY Walker, Marye, Boley, and Svrchek, published by Harcourt 
. Brace and World, I96O. 

• Elements of Style by Strunk and White, published by The 
MacMillan Company, 1959 . 

• The Atlantic, Atlantic Publishing Company, Boston, This 

IS A monthly MAGAZINE. 

. Supplementary Materials 

. English ^200 by Joseph C. Blumenthal, published by Harcourt, 
Brace and World, I962. 

. Modern Combos it ion ^ Book 6, by Sauner and Hach, published 
BY Holt Rinehart and Winston, 1965. 

• 6u>DE To Modern EnglisH j Grade- 1 2^ by Parvin, published by , 
Scott,. FoRESMAN and Company, 19^ 

. Modern English lu Action, Grade T2^ CnR^st, Starkey, published 
BY D. C. Heath and CoMifANY,' I965. - 

• AupiO' - VisuAL Materials 

• Film shown on: "History of the English Language"* "Use of 
THE Library and Methods of Research;" 

• Charts, maps, pictures, film lessons, records are used. 
Teachers encouraged to use the overhpad projector and 

, language arts TRANSPAFIENCrES FOR THE 12TH QRA0E\ LJEVEL, 

• Library, FILM, ii^tP ifOR those wHpriJi^^ in use or 

LTBRARY REFERENtES, 



Advanced Wr i t i ng 
Grade 12 

Advanced writing is a college preparatory course in English^ offered 

EITHER SEMESTER OF A STUDENT'S SENIOR YEAR. ThEMES ARE ASSIGNED EACH WEEK 
WITH SHORT WRITTEN ASSIGNMENTS IN BETWEEN, ThC WRITING CONSISTS OF THE FOUR 
FORMS OF EXPOSITORY WRITING - ARGUMENTATION^ EXPOSITION^ NARRATION, AND 
DESCRIPTION WITH LITTLE OR NO WORK DONE IN CREATIVE WRITING. As IN ALL ENGLISH 

COURSES IN Powell High School, emphasis is placed on spelling and vocabulary. 

The first three weeks of the course are spent in review of grammar 
introducing students to structural grammar and giving them standards to 

USE FOR composing THEMES AND OTHER WRITTEN ASSIGNMENTS, ThE FOLLOWING THREE 
WEEKS CONSIST OF WORK ON THE PARAGRAPH, LONGER COMPOSITIONS, REVISING AND 
REWRITING. The MID-FI //EEK3 ARE SPENT WORKING ON SENTENCES TO MAKE THEM 
UNIFIED, CLEAR, EMPHATIC, AND PLEASING, ThE REMAINING SEVEN WEEKS ARE TAKEN 
UP BY THE RESEARCH PAPclR WITH EMPHASIS O.M FORM AND METHODS OF WRITING. 

Themes written on variep and sPECific subjects are due each Friday, 
Assignments fluxuate enough to enable e:ach student to bring in his own 
experiences into each theml because it iw a well-known fact that the best 
themes come from the student *s own experience. 

The course has set as aims and objectives: 

. to teach students to develop thought in writing into a concise, 
unifi ed whole, 

. to teach the student to criticize constructively and revise his 

OWN WORK. 

-INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS- 

. Basic Text 

Learning To Write, Smith, et al., by D, C, Heath and Company, 1957' 

. Supplementary Materials 

The Written Word , Daniel, and Leggett, by Prentice-Hall, Inc., i960 
Advanced Composition; A Book or Models For Writing , Warriner, et al. 
Harcourt, Brace and World, 1961 . 67 
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Providing for Individual Differences 
IN Language Arts 

Suggest i ons for Teaching Talented Pupi ls 

. Challenge the talented pup'ls to keep them from aimless flounder- 
ing. They should not be expected to fend for themselves. 

. Encourage originality. 

Improve quality and quantity of reading by including more literary, 

scientific, biographical, esthetic, mND contemporary W0RK3. 

. Encourage accelerated pupils who plan to attend college to be 
letter-perfect in their written work. 

. Establish higher standards of reading for talented pupils so 

THAT THEY WILL READ ON LEVELS COMMENSURA TED WITH THEIR ABILITY. 

. Develop attitudes of critical thinking. 

IMi-^ROVE home, LIBRARY, \ND CLASSROOM WORK HABITS OF PUPILS. 

. Develop power to work, plan^ and execute independently. 

. Provide enrichment activities in dramatics, television, radio, 
science, awd poetry, as well as in art and music for pupils 
with talent,. 

Set high requirements .'or the above-average pupils who tend to 
be poor spellers, 

. Develop leadership qualities. 

. Stress ethical, moral, and spiritual values through language 
mnd literature. 

. Relate language activities to firsthand experience in the 
commun i ty , 

, Motivate social development by using real life situations. 

. Provide a variety of writing activities, especially creative 
writing of short stories and poetry. 

Suggest ions fok T eachi ng Slow Pupils 

. Permit slow pupils to omit difficult langu/ge activities and 
technical grammar and usage. 

. Lead the slow pupils to understand the practical value of what 
they are doing. 
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. Provide a variety of attacks on a problem. Keep the pupils 
busy and interested* 

Use language which the pup'ls understand. 

. Use the inductive approach so that the pupil can formulate his 
own rules and definitions. 

Utilize school counselors to help slow pupils. 

Show pupils a real need for what they are learning, and give 

THEM AN opportunity TO APPLY THEIR KNOWLEDGE TO LIFE SITUATIONS. 

Make drills short and snappy. Use good judgment on the amount 
of drill used oa i ly . 

. Overcome vocabulary difficulties by explaining unfamiliar words 

DURING assignments. 

Have frequent reviews of skills taught. 

. Base teaching on the needs of pupils and keep it geared to their 
abilities. 

Praise pupils for achievement, even though it may be slight. 
♦ Take each pupil where you find him. and try to improve from 

THIb POINT. 

. Don't expect the impossible! 

Source: "Teaching English in the Junior and Senior High Schools" 
BY T. N. Touchstone, D. C» Heath Company 

Important Features In^ The Use Of The Overhead Projector : 
It is used in normal room light. 

It is used in front of the room — the teacher at all times is 
facing the pupils, with large, bright visual images projected 
behind the teachcr. 

It utilizes teacher's direct a'^proach in presenting insructional 
mater i als. 

Concentrate on attention. 

The teacher maintains eye contact with the class-minimizing the 
attention-drift that occurs when the speaker's back is' turned, 
or when lights are turned cut. 

Most important, it is teacher operated, to complement, not 

WITHDRAW attention AWAY FROM THE TEACHER. 



1. 

2. 

3- 

( 

It. 
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"Teaching Written Composition To Slow Learners" 



By Joseph Mersand, Ph.D. 
Jamaica High School, New York City 
Vol. IX, No. 3 Fall, 1965 
Language Arts News 

r 

In the Fall, 1964 issue of the A&D Language Arts News, I disucsseo 

SOME WAYS IN WHICH TEACHERS HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFUL IN DEVELOPING A FEEL- 
ING FOR LITERATURE AMONG SLOW-LEARNING STUDENTS. 

In this article, I will discuss some procedures in TEACHING 
WRITTEN COMPOSITION. AlL OF US WHO HAVE TAUGHT SLOW-LEARNING STUDENTS 
KNOW HOW DIFFICULT IT IS FOR MANY OF THEM TO EXPRESS THEMSELVES IN 
WRITTEN FORM, ALTHOUGH THEY MAY BE QUITE VOLUBLE ORALLY. ManY OF THEM 
HAVE THINGS TO SAY> YZJ HOW CAN WE GET THEM TO SAY WHAT THEY MEAN AND 
FEEL AND THINK IN ACCEPTABLE ENGLISH PROSE? 

Writing is not easy for any secondary student. In fact it was 

NOT EASY FOR EVEN A HEMINGWAY, A FaULKNER^ OR A FiTZGERALD. SlOW 

lCarners do not like to write; and when they do write, their work needs 

MUCH CORRECTION. SOME SUGGESTIONS WHICH HAVE SEEN SUCCESSFUL IN MANY 

classes are as follows: 

1. Many short writing experiences are needed. The slow learner 

WILL HAVE TO LEARN HOW TO WRITE A NOTE, A LETTER, A SET OF DIRECTIONS. 

2. Begin v/ith the simpler elements and proceed to the more 
DIFFICULT. Thus, the slow learner has to master the sentence; then 

A GROUP OF RELATED SENTENCES INTO A PARAGRAPH; AND FINALLY A SHORT 
COMPOSITION. 

3. If you can MAKE YOUR LETTERWR I T I NG ASSIGNMENTS REALISTIC, YOU 
WILL GET BETTER LETTERS. ExPLAiN TO YOUR STUDENTS THAT ALMOST EVERY 
NEWSPAPER AND MANY MAGAZINES PRINT LETTERS FROM READERS. TeLL THEM 
ABOUT THE SACKS OF MAIL THAT COME TO EACH CONGRESSMAN EVERY TIME AN 
IMPORTANT ISSUE AR I SCS . L I ST ALL THE REAL-LIFE SITUATIONS WHICH WILL 
REQUIRE LETTERS IN THEIR FUTURE LIVES AND ON SOME OCCASIONS RIGHT NOW. 

One TEACHER OF SLOW LEARNERS HAD HER STUDENTS SEND LETTERS TO 

England. Then, for an exhibit in the library, she arranged copies of 

THE ORIGINAL LETTERS AND THE REPLIES, WITH A MAP OF ENGLAND SHOWING 
( THE AREAS FROM WHICH THE LETTERS CAME. ThE EXHIBIT GAVE THE LETTERS 

A CERTAIN DIGNITY WHICH THE WRITERS HAC NOT REALIZED WAS THERE. 

k. Slow learners need much help in organizing their written 
WORK. Instructions must be specific. Examples of topic SENit.NCES 

SHOULD BE ELICITED AND WRITTEN 0.4 THE CHALKBOARD. DIFFICULT WORDS 
SHOULD BE SPELLED. SITUATIONS SHOULD BE EXPLAINED AND SUGGESTIONS 
OFFERED FOR THE BEST WAYS TO DESCRIBE THEM. ThE MORE GUIDANCE THAT 
CAN BE GIVEN BEFORE WRITING, THE BETTER CHANCE THERE WILL BE FOR 
PASSABLE WRITTEN WORK. 
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5- Discussion of experiences which the class has hao in common 
can lead to good written work. as the class discusses an exf*erlencl, 
the teacher should list the points made, which later can be organiztd 

A FORM OF OUTLINE - IN TIME, OR PLACE, OR IMPORTANC . SlOW LEARNCRS 
NEED MUCH HELP IN ORGANIZING THEIR THOUGHTS PEFORE FUTTING THEM DOWN 
ON PAPEH. 

6. Muck revision will be necessary. Te- chers correct, but stuj^ents 

SHOULD REVISE AO REWRITE. ThE PROPER FORM AND AMENITIES OF WRITTEN 
COMPOSITION SHOULD BE EMPHASIZED. MaNY A JOB OR A PROMOTION HAS BEcN 
WON OR LOST BECAUSE OF THE FORM Of A LETTER. 

7. Class newspapers and magazines should st motivated. Even 

SLOW LEARNERS WILL TAKE PRIDE IN THEIR CONTRIBUTIONS TO A CLASS NEWS'^APER 
OR MAGAZINE. ThE TEACHER MAY HAVE TO CORRECT MANY TIMES, BUT WHEN t HE 
FINAL PRODUCTS ARE MIMEOGRAPHED OR DUPLICATED, THESE STUDENTS WILL 
EXPERIENCE A JOY From THEIR EXPRESSION WHICH THEY HAD NOT KNOWN BEFORE. 

8. Writing is an all-school project. Slow learners have occasion 
TO write in classes other than English. Social studies, general science 

AND HOME ECONOMICS ARE SOME OF THE CuASSES IN WHICH THEY SHOULD BE 
REQUIRED TO DO A MODICUM OF WRITING. ThE TEACHERS OF THESE S»JBJECTS 
CAN ALSO INSIST THAT PAPERS BY WRITTEN IN INK, THAT PROPER MARGINS BE 

preserved, ai>jd that - £re be some degree of orderly development. 

9. There should be some written homework almost every day. To 

MANY SLOW LEARNERS, A ilEADlNG ASSIGNMENT 13 NOT HOMEWORK. THEY CAN DO 
THIS IN THE CAFETERIA OR ON THE BUS. BuT SOME AMOUNT OF WRITING DONE 
REGULARLY IN THE ENGLISH NOTEBOOK WILL HELP TO HABITUATE THE WRITING 
ACT. 

10. Since there can be no improvement in writing without correction 

BY THE TEACHER, THE TEACHER MIGHT WELL READ AlFRJD M. HITCHCOCK'S 

"A Co^?poslTlON ON Red Ink" which originally appeared in the English 
Leaflet in I912, and which has been rf^rinted by Holt,, Rinehart & 
Winston as their Service Bulletin Numblj^ E-7. 
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"Patient Loving Attention: 



Ra fop the Slow Learner" 



The slow learner is often a defeat ist~who having failed many 

TIMES, FULLY EXPECTS 10 FAIL AGAIN. [F YCU ARE TO HELP THIS CHILD 
LEARN TO THE EXTENT OF HIS ABILITIES, THEN, YOU MUST BUILD UP HIS 
SELF-CONFIDENCE WrilLE LEADING HIM ALONG PATHS THAT HE CAN FOLLOW. 

W. LiNWooD Chase, Boston University professor emeritus, suggests 
these procedures for helping the slow learner gain confidence! 

. Keep a chart or checklist of learning goals and -activities; 
let the pupil see each step checked off as he completes it . . . 
see that he is making progress, however slovv. 

. Look for special talents — in art or music, for example — 

IN THE SLOW learner; LET HIM DISPLAY THOSE TALENTS WHENEVER POSSIBLE. 

. Encourage the slow learner to participate as much as possible 
in class ang group acti mties; give particular attention to his cocial 
adjustment. 

. Review the slow learner's v/ork frequently; be sure he always 
knows the directions in which he's heading; 3E sure he always has 
a short-range goal in sight. 

. Occasionally grant the slow learner a speCiAL privilege. 

. Offer all the encouragemcnt possiole. 

Treatment or this kjno will show the slow learner that you care 

ABOUT HIM^ WILL GIVE HIM THE FEELING THA. HE IS "in" WITH HIS TEACHER 
AND CLASSMATES. He*LL COME TO FEEL THAT HE HAS SOMETHING TO OFFER, 
AND he'll be encouraged TO APPLY HIKSELF TO ri I S WORK. 

Meanwhile, advises Professor Chase, try these teaching methods 

AS YCU WORK with THE SLOW LEARNER ON SUBJECT MATTER: 

. Try to assign tasks that can be startld and finished in one 

DAY. 

. Be sure vol give clear instructions — and emphasize the impor- 
tance OF FOLLOWING THEM. 

. Be sure THE child understands thl purpose of an assignment 

OR activity. 

. If today's WORK grows out of yesterda'^^s review before 

proceed I NG. 

. Provide and use a wide variety of learning and teaching 
materials; use audio-visual materials whenever possible. 
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• Keep verbal a'4D abstract prcsentat sO^js a minimum; give 
concrete demon'strar ions whenever poss.dle. 

• Discover and capitalize on the slow learner's special interests; 

IF YOU FIND THAT HE'3 INTERESTED IN ROCKS OR B I RDS OR AUTOMOB'LES, 
SAY^ IKY TO DEVELOP AN ASSIGNMENT THAT V/OULD TiE HIS INTERESTS IN 
WiTH CURRENT CLASS WORK. 

. V/ORK HARD TO EXPAND THE SLOW LEARTIEr'S VOCABULARY. 

. AdJUSi the curriculum to FOCbS Oli FEWER CONCEPTS. 

. Provide written study guides. 

. Vary your 'caching methodology from day to day and within 
each class period so as to hold the ch i ld * s interest. 

. Attempt to teach only what the child can learn. 

. And finally^ accept tk' slow learner's limitations — and teach 
him to accept them. but teach him at the same time that he owes it 
to himself to achieve to capacity. 

Source: Professional Growth for Teachers^ Elementary School Edition^ 
Third O^A'^iT-R lssuE_, 1966-67. Copyright '"^oft Educational 
Services^ Reprinted by permission. 
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Elementary Level 



"Ways to Get Better Results in Language Arts" 
Curriculum Letter #52* 



Only certaiu sections have been reprinted from this report. 
However, the concepts expressed are worthy of consideration and 

POSSIBLE ADOPTION IN THE ATTEMPT TO IMPROVE THE TEACHING OF LANGUAGE 

Arts. 

. There is no other preventable handicap to learning that can 

BE QUITE SO DAMAGING AS THE INABILITY TO USE LITERATE AND COMPREhEN- 

sisLE English. 

. If anyone feels that the need for better results in the teach- 
ing OF LANGUAGE ARTS IS OVERSTATED, LET HIM EXAMINE THE FINDINGS OF 
THE RECZJIT INVESTIGATION OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TeaChERS OF 

English. That investigation disclosed that of 600,000 students who 

TOOK COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS, 150,000 FAILED EnGLISH; ALMOST 
TWO-THIRDS OF AMERICAN COLLEGES OFFER REMEDIAL WORK IN EnGLISHJ AND 
THZ ESTIMATED COST OF REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH IS MORE THAN 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY. 

Ni:iTHER CAN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AFFCRD TO BE COMPLACENT ABOUT 
ITS TEACHING OF THE LANGUAGE ARTS. ThE BURDEN OF IMPROVEMENT DOES 

NOT r.r';T upon th£ high school and college alone. Much of the latter*s 

EFrECTIVENESS DEPENDS UPON THE QUALITY OF THE LANGUAGE ARTS TEACHING 
-IN TfiE LOWER GRADES. A STRONG SUPERSTRUCTURE NEEDS A STRONG FOUNDATION 

, Each of the four majo=? areas of language arts, reading, listen- 
I NG, spc:a;<ing, and writing, sas an infinite variety of skills ano 
suBSKiLLS. All or these skills are subject jo improvement. 

. What are some simple improvements in the oral and written work 

OF THE ELEMENTARY GRADES THAT EVERY TEACHER COULD BRING ABOUT? HtRE 

are three suggestions: 

1. Make certain that every pupil understands clearly the purpose 

OF EVERY ORAL AND WRITTEN LANGUAGE ASSIGNMENT. |n OTHER 
WORDS, HE MUST KNOW WHY HE IS DOING A GIVEN TASK» 

2' Be more selective in the exercies chosen for practice of a 
SKILL. Exercises which do not bear directly upon a given 
skill are just busywork . 

3. Give pupils simple criteria for evaluating their work. All 

CHILDREN NEED TO KNOW WHERE THEY HAVE SUCCEEDED, WHERE THEY 
NEED TO IMPROVE, AND SOMETHING OF HOW TO GO ABOUT IT. 

*By Eleanor M. Johnson, Ed i tor- In-Chief. MY WEEKLY READER, 
Weslevan University, Reprinted by special permission of American 
Education Publications, Inc., publishers of MY WEEKLY READER, 

MIODLITOV/N, CoNN^rCTICUT. 
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Each of the activities listed make specific contributions to 

SKILLS lU T.SE language ARTS. 



.•.Oral Language Activities... 

. Conversation . Conversation is the small talk of the class- 
room. Good conversation involves the choice of an interesting topic, 
sequence of ideas, tact in expressing one^s view, ability to change 
the subject^ appropriateness of ideas. 

• Ck cral Speaking . Choral speaking helps to improve voice 

QUALITY, 3L0VENLY, CARELESS SPEECH, AND FAULTY ENGLISH PATTERNS, 

Regular =>racticc in choral speaking develops a child's ability to 

READ ALOUO effectively AND WITH UNDERSTANDING. An IMPORTANT BY- 
product 0=- choral speaking is its contribution to the self-confidence 
of jhz timid cmild. generally speaking, self-confidence is an important 
factcn in effective oral language. 

• l)?5C U3Sion. Planned discussion promotes an interchange of 

/ICV;0, CLAr^lr I CATION OF IDEAS, THE ABILITY TO THINK ON ONE's FEET, 

AN .■;:;>E.->£TAr:D';iG of the roles of listcne.^ and speaker, growth in 
pa'ilcisiCM OF wo:i:< meaning, skill in the ability to get to the point, 

AKO y JDERoTAWDING OP THE AMENITIES OF GROUP DISCUSSION. 

• 7j./o.'?T3. Oral reports offer good opportunities to ii.:prove 

I.M ^M" Ai3lliTV TO SPEA^v SO AS TO BE HEARD; TO LOOK AT ONE'S AUDIENCE 
VPti. 'o'VIJ'G A P.EPOkJ; AMD TO 3PEAK FROM NOTES INSTEAD OF f.EADlNG A 

• ''-^•3^^^'" AUC ArCNO'JNCEMENTS , VERBAL MESSAGES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 

sTR-r? ^r.e nef:o ror> accu^^ac/ in the facts, ad iustment of voice volume 

TO TK^ VZZjS Or THt OCCASlOU 'a MESSAGE TO AN INDIVIDUAL SUGGESTS A 
QUIET voice; THAI FO:^ AN ENTIRE CLASS NEEDS iXCRE VOLUME ). BREVITY, 
CLAi^lTY^ AfiC UJRECTNESS ENTER INTO GOOD DELIVEr^Y OF ORAL MESSAGES 
AIID A:ir:ClNCFMENTS. 

. D. ^Ar«ATr N AT ION , Dramatic plav places a p'»«iIiium on voice control, 

THE iNTrr>rRETAT!ON OF MOODS, THE EXPRESSION OF ' DEAS, AND THti USE OF 
EXPl.-^I ENCE IN COJ'VcCYING ME/iNfNG VERBALLY. 1t R/ NKS WITH CHORAL READING 
OR iPEAKTiG AS A MEmNS OF EUlLDlNG THE SELF-CONr ' DENCE SO NECESSARY 

FOP ::f-£:ctive opal language work. 

• Fini shing STor^iEs . Finishing a story oral,y offers an oppor- 
tunity to develop skill in quick thinking, to use experience in a 
new situation, to respond to audience reaction, to experiment v/ith 
HZM 0^. l:::usual eddings, amd to know at once whethe? the speaker was 

APJLE V.) :^EEP HIS AUDIENCE IN SUSPENSE UNTIL THE END OF THE STOHY. 

• v'OK E S _A ND R i D p L E 3 . SiNCE JOKES AND RIDDLES ARE SHORT, THE 
TElXltiG O:* Ti|Ei4 IS A GOOD EXERCISE iN TERSENESS, USE OF SUSPENSE, 

co::v;. jr> or vocabulary ^nd delivery. 
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• iNTRq Du cTiOf^s The arrival of new pupils, visitors, or school 

PERSONNEL REPRESENTS OPPORTUNITIES TO TEACH THE SOCIAL AMENITIES 

associated with introductions. correct pronunciation of name, gracious 
manner, and proper etiquette are i nd i spensables in making introductions. 

. Evaluating Through Performance . Simple criteria for oral 
language can help pupils evaluate their own and others' performance. 
Some of the items to be included are these: 



1. 


Did 


THE SPEAKER HAVE AN INTERESTING OR AN IMPORTANT TOPIC? 


2. 


Did 


HE 


HAVE A VIVID, ATTENTION-GETTING OPENING SENTENCE? 


I 


Did 


HE 


KNOW A GREAT DEAL ABOUT HIS SUBJECT? 




Did 


HE 


AVOID TIRESOME EXPRESSIONS SUCH AS "wELL,*' "uH," 




AND 


THE OVERUSE OF * AND ? 


I 


Did 


HE 


USE COMPLETE SENTENCES? 




Did 


HE 


SPEAK CLEARLY ENOUGH? 


I 


Did 


HE 


LOOK AT HIS AUDIENCE? 




Did 


HE 


use A GOOD VOCABULARY? 




Did 


HE 


HAVE AN INTERESTING CLOSING SENTENCE? 


10. 


Did 


HE 


BRING HIS MAIN POINTS TOGETHER IN A SUMMARY? 



...V/ritten Language Activities... 

Written language activities make many of the same demands found 
in oral language. for example, a child must have something to say 

AND STRONG MOriVATION FOR SAYJNG IT IF !T IS TO BE DONE WELL. ThE 

suggestions belcw represent a variety of written work, with indica- 
tions of the skills each activity is designed to develop, 

. Announcements and Acvert i sements . Accuracy aud terseness are 
two marks of good announcements or advertisements. have pupils pre- 
pare announcements of act:yities in the classroom or the school. write 
ads for lost-and-found articles (shoes, caps, gloves, books). include 
the wkat, where, and v/hen of each item. 

. Mews Writing . Top-rated news writing has factual accuracy, 
objectivity, dramatic details, and colorful writing. practice re- 
porting news about a school ball game, a play, and the arrival of 
new pupils, a class picnic, or a party. 

. Capt IONS . Captions use a minimum of worcs to give a maximum 

OF FACTS OR TO SUGGEST MEANING. V/k ! TE ORIGINAL CAPTIONS FOR INTEREST- 
ING "PICTURES, CARTOONS, OR COMIC STRIPS. 

. SUMMAR I ES . A GOOD SUMMARY REPRESENTS THE MOST IMPORTANT FACTS 
OR IDEAS IN A GIVEN ARTICLE. SUMMARIZE THE MOST IMPORTANT IDEAS IN 
EACH PARAGRAPH OF A FRONT PAGE NEWS STORY. 

• f^g 'CORDS . Records can be made to represent statistical infor- 
mation IN GRAPHIC FORM. KeEP RECORDS OF DAILY WEAVHER CONDITIONS, 
TEMPERATURES, AND CLOUD FORMATIONS; PERSONAL RECORDS OF HEIGHT AND 
WCIGHTj MONEY EARNED OR SPENT. 
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. Storywrit iNG . Storywriting develops imagination, vocabulary, 

AND UNDERSTANDING OF PLOT, STORY DEVELOPMENT, AND CLIMAX. WRITE 
ORIGINAL STORIES WHICH CENTER ON CHILDREN'S FAMILY LIFE, TRIPS, 
FIRSTHAND EXPERIENCES. FoR EXAMPLE, "MoV i NG DaY AT OUR HoUSe" ; 

''How We Surprised Mother^'; "Stunt Night at Camp"; "How a Bear Stole 
My String of Fish"; 'The N'Ght Our Tent Blew Down." 

. Biography . CionRAPHY demands accurate information from family 
RECORDS. Write an autobiography after consultation *.vith the family 

ABOUT details. 

. Dl ARI ES . DiARY-V/RiT ING CALLS FOR BREVITY IN RECORDING DETAILS 
OF DAILY LIFE. KEEP A DIARY OF CLAS3 EVENTS, FOR ONE MONTH. At THE 

end of that time, review the worth or interest of the items recorded. 

. Evaluating Through Proofreading . Proofreading requires a pupil 
to observe his own v/ork carefully, indicates to him where the mechanics 
of writing need to be improved, aids scholarship, promotes confidence 
in independent writing, and saves teacher-time. proofreading guide- 
points include such as these: 

k oo all sentences and proper names begin with a capital letter? 
2. Are punctuation marks (periods, question marks, commas, 

QUOTATION marks) USED CORRECTLY? 

. Are sentences complete? 

is every word spelled correctly? 

5. Are INDIVIDUAL LETTERS FORMED CORRECTLY? (WaTCH OUT FOR A, 

d, g, m, n, i , t, l, e, u. ) 

6. is correct form used? (letters mid announcements, invitations, 
and stories have their own special requirements in form and 
punctuation. individual guides are needed for each of these.) 
is the paper neat, with margins even? 

. Are paragraphs indented? 
9. Are abbreviations correctly punctuated? 
10. is the title written correctly? 

, Never stress the mechanics of writing at the expense of ideas 
and enthusiasm for writing. 

**Each school needs a sequential, graded program in oral and written 

LANGUAGE AND IN THE MECHANICS FOR V/R I T I NG SO THAT CHILDREN AT EVERY 
LEVEL HAVE A COORDINATED LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM. 

!, 
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'S-fRucTjRAL Linguistics or Traditional Grammar: 
Can You Identify Their Purposes and Values?" 



The brief qu-z be:low lists a series of statements about the 

purposes and VALUE3 OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR STUDY. Th I S QUIZ IS NOT FOR 
YOUR S'^UDENTS^ BUT TO HELP YOU CLARIFY SOME BASIC VIEWS ABOUT THE 
LANGUAGE. MaRK EACH STATEMENT WITH AN S TO INDICATE "STRUCTURAL 
approach/' A T FOR "tRAD I T I ONAL " OR A C TO INDICATE THAT THE POINT OF 
VIEW IS COMMOM TC BOTH SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT. 

1- Er>IGLISH GRAMMAR HAS BOTH SOCIAL AND PRACTICAL VALUES. 



^2. A PURPOSE OF FORMAL INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR IS TO 

REFINE THE' oTUDENT's SKILL OF EXPRESSION. 

3- 'Another plrpose rs to broaden his general knowledge of technical 

AND CULTURAL PRINCIPLES AND USES OF CnGLISH. 

Another purpose is to stimulate his interest in the proprieties 



OF hi 3 Language. 

5- St'LL AflOTHER PURPOSE IS TO STIMULATE THE STUDENT'S THINKING 

AND DISCf^;M!NA-|ON THROUGH GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS. 

6. The oegree to which teachers may change the language behavior 

of students through grammatical instruction is still open to question. 

7 'here are distinct mooes 0^ language: phonological, morphologi- 
cal* syntactical. and lexical. 

S- Context is the conditioner of all the basic modes of language. 
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9- English grammar >s a result of historical processes and 

cultural U'Fl UENCES. 

10. EXPLANAI I ONii FROM THE HISTORICAL EVOLUTION OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

MAY bE USEFUL TO AN UNDERSTANDING OF ITS SYSTEM. 

CONSIDERI.VG THE ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE DIFFERENCES TO THE TWO 
.'»PPRO/ CHES . THE /'NSWERS MAY COME AS A SURPRISE. ALL SHOULD BE MARKED 
WiTH A C. INDICATING COMMON TO BOTH, ACCOf^DlNG TO HOWARD C. ZIMMER- 
MAN, SCHOLAR \U THE FIELD. 

ThEi^F are, or COURSE, CRiTlCAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE METHODS AND 
( RATIOUALE OF THE STRUCTURAL LINGUIST AND TRADITIONAL GRAMMARIAN. AnD 

mr?. zimflerman has spelled these out clearly in his helpful guide, 
"Structural Linguistics ano HiGH School Grammar," available from the 
lnm'ersit^' of oregon school of education, eugene, oregon. 

The POINT, HOWEVER^ IS this: Do not let the smoke of battle 

SLT./EEri TKi LANGUAGE EXPEf^S BECLOUD YOUR VIEW OF THE VITAL GOALS OF 
GRA.lMAr\ INSTRUCTION ON VvHiCH THERE IS NO DISAGREEMENT. 

Source: Professional 'Growth for Teachers or lnglish - Sept. 196^!; 
SEiiiC' H13.H School Cd tion. Copyright Crof-' Education Services, ]^6k. 
Q Rf.PRltnt'J BY Plrm.ssio.>i. ^ 



"Responding Quickly to Student Writing" 



ir THE pupil writes and gets no response^ The communication line 
IS BROKEN. The longer the time between his writing and the teacher's 
response^ the less will he learn from the painstaking corrections the 
teacher has finally ma6e on his paper. 

The ideal of "same-day" correcting may be impossible. Neverthe- 
less^ THERE ARE SOME THINGS THAT EVEN HEAVILY-BURDENED ENGLISH TEACHERS. 
can do to give pupils the FEELING— and SAT I SFACT I ON— THAT SOMEONE IS 

LISTENING. Here are some ideas: 

1. As PUPILS ARE PASSING IN THLIR PAPERS^ LOOK AT THE FIRST ONES 
TO REACH YOUR HAND. ShOW THE CLASS THAT YOU ARE INTERESTED IN THEIR 

EFFORTS. Of course^ you can't read the set on the spot. But the 
sense of communication is better than if they see you stuff the papers 
immediately — unlooked at — into your briefcase* 

2* Try having pupils read a few sentences aloud before the set 
of papers is passed in. perhaps one entire row can read its first 
sentences. you react. you express an interest in what is to follow, 
you call the attention or the class to a good sentence or to a confusing 
ONE. Generally^ pupils' papers sound better than they look^ so the 

EFFECT IS LIKELY TO BE THAT OF AN IMMEDIATE REWARD FOR HAVING WRITTEN. 

3. OC/CASiONALLY^ HAVE PUPILS PUT THEIR PAPERS OUT ON THEIR DESKS. 
You MOVE ABOUT THE ROWS COLLECTING THEM^ COMMENTING MERE ON A NEAT 
PAPER^ PERHAPS REJECTING OUT OF HAND A SLOPPY ONE. THIS TECHNIQUE 
BRINGS YOU^ THE PUPILj AND HIS PAPER TOGETHER — IF ONLY FOR A MOMENT. 
This direct CONrRONTATION WILL ALSO DISCOURAGE CERTAIN PUPILS FROM 
"forgetting" their THEMES. 

k. At other times an unan' '^•inced quiz or some other activity that 

OCCUPIES THE pupils FOR THE F\^.^^ HALF OF THE PERIOD WILL GIVE YOU THE 
CHANCE TO CHECK THROUGH A SET JUST TURNED IN. REPROVE THOSE WHOSE WORK 
IS MISSING OR INADEQUATE AY A GLANCE. PrAISE THOSE WHO DID MORE OR 

bette:^ than usual. These too are immed iate feedback techniques. 

5. Another possiblc audience is the pupil^s classmate. Announce 

in advance that you will have papers EXCHANGED FOR A FIRST READING 
BEFORE THEY ARE HANDED TO YOU. PbP I LS MAY THEN WRITE WITH A PARTICULAR 
AUDIENCE IN MIND. EaCH PUPIL WILL SEE SOMEONE REACTING TO WHAT HE 
HAS HAD TO SAY. IT IS NOT YOU^ OF COURSE^ BUT IT IS A REAL PERSON 
RESPONDING. WHETHER YOU HAVE PUPILS "cORRECT" EACH OTHER'S WORK IS 
UP TO YOU. 

These suggestions simply**"8Ymboli2e" communication rather than 

COMPLETE IT. Buf SO IMPORTANT IS THE PUPIL'S FEELING THAT HIS WRITING 
DOES I.AVE A REAL AUDIENCE THAT ANY MEASURE THAT HELPS TO COMPLETE THE 
COMMUNICATION CIRCLE IS WORTH A TRY. 

Source: Professional Growth for Teachers^ September 196i|-JuNiOR High 

EoiTtON^ — CaPilRiGauCRO/t Education Services^ ^$bk. Reprinted^ 

BY PERM. SS ION. - 79 



"How TO Read a Batch of Themes 
Carefully — and Save Time" 



We must RcAD student papers carefully. But our job is not to 

GET THtM INTO A STATE OF ERFECTION FOR TH, PRINTER. We DON * T HAVE 
TIME TO CORRECT A STUDENT'S PAPER AS IF WE WERE HIS DILIGENT EDITOR OR 
GHOSTWRITER. BESIDES^ LINE-BY-LINE CORRECTING OFTEN LEADS THE TEACHER 
TO WRITE MORE THAN THE STUDENT. AT BEST^ THIS PRACTICE PRODUCES A 
SURPLUS OF CORRTCTI ONS— THE POINTING OUT OF MORE ERRORS THAN THE STUDENT 
CAN PROFITABLY DO ANYTHING ABOUT. At WORST^ OVER- CORRECT I NG CAN BE 

more of a discouragement than a guide to improvement. 

Here are eight tips that I've found helpful for cutting the time 

IT TAKES TO CORRECT THEMES CAREFULLY AND CONSCIENTIOUSLY. TrY ONE 

or two of these^ and see which one works best fcr you. 

1- Invite questions before themes are turned in . On the day 
papers are due^ ask if any pupil has questions about thf usage or 

mechanics of the paper he is SUBMITTING. If HE IS ALERT ENOUGH TO 
SENSE A COMMA OR A SPELLING QUESTION^ GIVC HIM THE ANSWER STRAIGHT 

OUT. He corrects his own paper on thf spot^ before turning the paper 
IN. The ground rule in this procedure is this: If he catches hic 
own error^ you will not "take off" for it. The class may thmk that 
this is an easy way to avoid errors. you know its good teaching. 

2. Read for the support of ideas . Read a set of papers^ judging 
them on the factual support that pupils give ideas. use your red 
pencil mainlv for comments such AS "Give two more examples here/ 

I DON^T BELIEVE IT "RESTATEMENT IS NOT PROOf/' LeT STUDENTS KNOW 
THAT YOUR EMPHASIS THIS TIME HAS NOT BEEN ON MECHANICS. 

3- R ead for organization. With another set of themes^ consider 

OVERALL ORGANIZATION. Try TO SUGGEST WHY THE STRUCTURE OF A PAPER 
MAY BE WEAK* YoU MIGKT^ FOR EXAMPLE^ IDENTIFY ^N ESPECIALLY STRONG 
SENTENCE^ MARK iT^ AND WRITE IN THE MARGIN: "REVISE^ BeGIN WITH 
THIS SENTENCE. It HAS POWER." Or^ "WouLDN ' T THIS MAKE A BEIfER 
CONCLUSI ON*^" 

^. Set a limit on the items you criticize . 1^=- poorly-written 

PAPERS ARE STEALING TOO MUCH TIME^ SET A QUOTA ON COMMENTS. In THIS 

way the better writers^ who deserve to improve as much as the poor 
ones^ w'll get their share of your critical judgment. 

5- T ry a 30-^^cond conference . Sometimes you can say in a 
moment what would take you a paragraph on the paper. hoi d back your 
PEN. Put at the top of the paper "30 second conference" and have the 
PUPIL understand that he is to see you briefly after class. You 
cannot do this for all pupils. But it will save time in correcting 

THE entire set. 
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6. Watch thc Clock . If vgu are really bemind^ use the clock 
or a kitchen timer as your control and simply force-read a batch of 
compositions witriln; 5ay^ ko minutes. detter to give each paper a 
quick reading occasioi'mlly than to have the papers remain on your 
desk for days. 

7 • Read to ihe first major plunder-then sio p. Warn i ng : 
Follow this suggestion with care--or your public relations may suffer. 
This practice is iNTEriDED primarily to chasten a class of good writers 

WHO HAVE ALLOWED THEIR WORK TO Bt-COME SLOPPY. L5uT WARN THE CLASS FIRST 
THAT YOU WILL NOT READ BEYOND THE FIRST CARELESS ERROR. WhEN YOU GET 
THE PAPERS^ KEEP YOUR PROMISE. ReAD TO THE FIRST DANGLING MODIFER^ 
THE FIRST SILLY MISSPELLING^ THE FIRST TAUTOLOGY. DrAW A LINE ACROSS 
THE PAGE AND WRITE "NCT READY BEYOND THIS POINT." GrADE THE PAPER 

on the quality of what you read up to that point. 

8. Put down your red pen. Read the paper straight through^ 

THE WAY THE PUPIL WOULD LIKE A READER TO REAO. ThCN DECIDE WHAT ONE 
THINK CAN BE PRAISED (hOPEFULLY^ SOME TECHNIQUE OF WRITING VHAT CAN 
BE REPEATED ON ANOTHER PAPEr)^ AND WHAT ONE THING MUST BE REPAIRED. 



Source: Professional Growth for Teachers - September^ 196^ - Senior 
High lditiok'. Copyright Croft Educational Services^ 196^. Reprinted 
by permission. 
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"'Nine Common Faults in Student Themes 
—And Hnw to Cope With ThemV 



Last year more than 13>000 student themes were evaluated by fjve 
JUNIOR HIGH English teachers and 18 lay readers (most of them profes- 
sional writers) in the writing program in Princeton Townsmip, New Jersey. 

( At the end of the year, they listed the most consistent errors 

AND RECOMMENDED METHODS TO COPE WITH THEM DURING FUTURE ST UDENt/cORRECTOR 

conferences. everyone agreed that errors diminish when an interested, 
sympathetic second party makes the student aware of his individual 
problems and suggests specific solutions. 

The followinig is a composite: report compiled from that end-of-the- 

YEAR evaluation. 

^' Careles s spelling . About ^Ofo of a student's spelling errors 

INVOLVE fewer THAN TOO WORDS. OfTEN^ THESE ARE EASY WORDS — SOME TOO 
SIMPLE TO APPEAR ON SP'"l.LING LISTS. ThEY INClUDE 



ALL KIGHI 
RECEI VE 
C I SAPPEAR 
WHERE 



3EF0RE 
HURRYiNG 
F INALLY 

it's 



D'SAPPOINT 
UNT I L 
COM) NG 
BEGir4N)NG 



Little clues or Mc:morv t.^icks h'^lp stjoents to remember correct 

SPELLINGS. ZXt<iAfi.Ly HAVc THEM ASSOCIATE ALL RIGHT WjTH ALL WRONG — 

TWO WORDS, TWO L».'s. ThE'R ^nD HZ I R ARE PERSONS. ToO, WHICH MEANS 

"excessive**, has an "tXCtSS I VE** 0, 

Poor spelling hab ts CAt: be erased by proper pronunciation, drill, 

CONSTANT REVIEW — -^NO V I G I uAIlCc , 

2- The missiNG ^r misP'. aced apostrophe . Probably the most frequent 

APOSTROPHE ERROR 'S ITS OMISSION: MaRYS DRESS; THE SUN3 RAYS, A DAYS 

WAIT. Slower studlnts find the placement of t.ie apos" rophe the severest 
headache i do* nt, 1 ts ' have ' nt. 

Remind these students tmat the apostrophe takes the place of letters 
LEFT OUT. Plural possess' ves too hast::.y taught result in students 

USING APOSTROPHES TO FORM PLURALS » A TEACHER CANNOT SE TOO DRAMATIC IN 
HIS DISCUSSION OF THIS F/ ^LTY THINKING. TeACHIK'^ i'OSSESSIVES AND 
CONTRACTIONS IS A CONTINUING PROCESS, AND F I VE -'^ . K'^TE DICTATION QUIZZES 
EVERf OTHER WEEK ARE MORE fC'^FECTtVE THAN A F^OLONGFu TWO WEEKs' STUDY. 
An " I ' VE-TAUGr,T-THAl -NOW- BA CK- TO-L / TERATURE'*ATT I T JDE 1 Sn't REAL 1ST I C. 

When papers are returned vith mult'.ple apostr:)phe errors^ begin a 
periodic short quiz prog(=?am to reinforce the students* skill. 

3. HiGHFALUT'N WORTS. SOMETIMES A STUDENT T| ieS TOO HARD TO FOLLOW 
THE teacher's SUGGESTION TO EXPAND HIS WORKING VOCABULARY. So THE 
YOUNGSTER DIPS INTO THK THESAURUS AND COMES UP WITH SUCH CONFUSING 
EXPRESSIONS AS A MEDI UM ALT I TUD E BOY OR A VOLUMINOUS ABDOMEN. 
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A teacher's good humor and friendliness are crucial here, for 

A CUTTING REMARK MIGHT DISCOURAGE THE PUPIL FROM FUTURE ATTEMPTS TO 

PLEASE. Point out that pot-bellied is a high intensity wof^d and gives 

A MORE VIVID picture THAN VOLUMINOUS ABDOMEN. 

Often the student will supply a better replacement when encouraged 
TO DO so. And the experience will tickle him. Urge students to avoid 
impressive sounding words. Little ones that give exact images are 
much more exciting: icy, red, eerie, hot, snap, burly, buny, peek, cry. 

k. Tr I te words . Every student has his repertoire of worn out 

WOR0S--SAY-NOTHING WORDS LIKE SWELL, TERRIFIC, AWFUL, LOVELY, CUTE, 

nice, big, great, fine, wonderful, and beautiful. unfortunately, 
these words seem dramatic and gripping to many students. 

Illustrate how better words put a picture in a clearer focus. 
For example, "Joe made a running, diving catch," is MvRE descriptive 
THAN, "Joe made a swell catch." 

Mimeograph a list of words to be avoided and give each student 
A personal copy to keep in his notebook. Have each student add his 

OWN OVERWORKED WORDS TO THIS GENERAL LIST. 

f). Syrupy sentences . Take a sentence like The luscious, emerald- 
green GRASS WAS DRENCHED WITH DLW. YUK I ToO SWEEtI ToO MANY ADJECTIVES. 

Advise the class that adjectives are like spices. Without spicing 
some foods would be tasteless and bland. so too with some thoughts 
wi thout adject i ves . 

But too muc is 7oo much. Too many adjectives spoil the soup. 
Demonstrate to ^.e class how an "adjective diet" can actually make a 
scene more vivid. In the rixample above, drain off the syrup and 

SUBSTITUTE A DESCRIPTIVE VERB, AND WE HAVE A PLEASANT SCENE — ThE 

green grass sparkeled with oew. 

6. Say-^nothing sentences . Junior high students are experts at 

WRITING VAGUE SENTENCES I MORE THINGS COULD BE SEEN; ThC VIEW WAS 

terrific; all kinds of boats were in the harbor. 

Ironically, the authors of these glittering generalities think 

THEY HAVE SAID EVERYTHING TO BE SAID. QUESTIONS LIKE "WhAT DID YOU 

SEE?", "What size?" , "What color?" can help youngsters focus their 
eyes a little sharper. 

Follow up such questions with a few exercises designed to tea.h 
your students how to convert. 

--An attractivc sweater into a red woolen sweater with white 

BUTTONS. 

— A DILAPIDATLO HOUSE INTO. ...A DOORLESS FARMHOUSE WITH BROKEN 
WINDOWS AND TATTERED CURRTAINS. 



Remind your students too that the verb is the sparkpi ug of the 

SENTENCE. Ra I N SPLATTERED AGAINST THE WINDOWS IS BETTER THAN, It 
WAS RAINING. 8q 



7- Inadequate sentencc sense: ^ Students— even slow ones— have 
little difficulty 0 i s^' i ngu i sh i ng between complete sentences and 

FRAGMENTS OR f^UNONS IN DRILLS PREPARED TO TEST SENTENCE SENSE. YeT 

they continue to write runon sentences and sentence fragments. 

Proofreading aloud may be the antidote to this problem. When a 
pupil reads his paper aloud, he listens both to the flow of words and 

THE PATTERN OF IDEAS. FRAGMENTS CREATE A VOID. ThE TONGUE STUMBLES 

AND STRUGGLES TO FILL IN MISSING SUBJECTS OR LINKING VERBS OR MAIN 
THOUGHTS. 

As WITH SENTENCE FRAGMENTS, THE VOICE IS ALMOST INFALLIBLE IN 

DETECTING RUN-ONS. !t ALWAYS PAUSES AT THE END OF A COMPLETE SENTENCE. 

Students should know too that some words seem to lead into run-on 

SENTENCES. ThESE WORDS INCLUDE FINALLY, THEf^ HOWEVER, SOON, SUDDENLY, 
NOW, THtRE, THEREFORE, CONSEQUENTLY, AND ALL SUBJECT P;^ONOUNS. LaBEL 

THEM "Run-on Danger Signals." 

8. Faulty pronouns . Carelessness and haste cause most pronoun 
ERRORS. Again, having students read aloud is helpful. They consistently 

CORRECT problems OF VAGUE ANTECEDENTS AND CASE SELECTIONS WHEN THEY 

read orally. 

Remember, too, that case is more meaningful to a student Oimce he 
rlali2es that twelve pronouns are the primary reason for studying 
subjects, predicate nouns, prepositions, direct, and indirect objects. 
Put a 4* X 4' chart \bo\/z the chalkdoard, showing which pronouns are 

ALWAYS SUBJECTS AND WHICH ARE ALWAYS OBJECTS. 

SuBJ^'c•:s 

i he she they we who 
Objects 

me him hcr ms them whom 
This constant reminder tells the student whenever he uses one of these 

WORDS he is involved WITH A CASE CHOICL. 

Change of person is also distressing to teachers: "I entered the 

ROOM AND YOU COULD SEE CHA i RS AND TABLES TOPPLED OVER.*' A REMARK IN 
THE MARGIN, 'M WASN*T EVEN THERe" DRAMAT ' ZES THE SILLINESS OF THIS 

typ' of error. 

9. Poor paragraphs . All students, to different degrees, are 

PLAGUED BY PARAGRAPHING. ThE PROBLEM RANGES FROM ENDLESS PARAGRAPHS 

riddled with unrelated details to paragraph t.hanges for each new 
sentence. 

Incorrect paragraphing stems from 

. Poor organization of ideas — (no plan for the composition) 
. Absence of strong concrete topic sentences 

Inadequate preparation in the proper mechanics of punctuating 

AI^D paragraphing CONVERSATION. 



Outlining, though oftku . ous to pupils, is thc best solution 
FOR careless organization. To give this exercise vitality, use an 

ACTUAL STUDENT THEME AND FLASH I T ON A SCREEN, Po I NT OUT HOW CRUCIAL 
A GOOD TOPIC SENTENCE IS TO DETERMINE WHICH FACTS BELONG IN WH >« CH 
PARAGRAPH, In YOUR DISCUSSION ILLUSTRATE THE FOUR RULES OF THUMB FCP 
PARAGRAPH CHANGES: 

CHANGE OF MAIN TOPI C 
. CHANGE OF SPtAKER 

. change of place 
. change of time. 

> Remember, the day to teach paragraphing is the day student papcps 

WITH SERIOUS PARAr.RAPHING ERRORS ARE RETURNED, StUDEKTS ARE MORE 
RESPONSIVE WHEN THEY ARE PERSONALLY INVOLVED. 



Source: Second quarter (1966-67) 
ISSUE Professional Growth for 
Teachers - Junior High School 
Edition.Copyright: Croft Education 
Services, ]$(^6, R^frinted by 
Permission, 
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Check When You REVtSE 



Content 

A FAVORITE SAYING OF PROFESSIONAL WRITERS IS "My WORK IS ONE-TENTH 
INSPIRATION AND NINE-TENTHS PERSP I RAT : 0« . " MuCH OF THEIR PERSPIRATION 
FLOWS AS THEY REVISE THEIR FIRST DRAFTS, ThEY HAVE LEARNED A FACT THAT 
MOST BEGINNING WRITERS SHUN — THE FACT THAT FIRST DRAFTS ARE FILLED WITH 

FLAWS. They must be revised. 

When you revise your first draft, read it through slowly and thought- 
fully AT LEAST THREE TJMES. DURING EACH READING, MAKE CORRECTIONS ON 
THE BASIS OF QUESTIONS LIKE THOSE IN THE FOLLOWING THREE PARAGRAPHS: 

• Plan 

tiAVE I GIVEN ENOUGH DETAILS TO MAKE EACH PHASE OF THE SUBJECT 
CLEAR? Are they the right details, or have I INCLUDED SOME THAT WILL 

ONLY Sidetrack mv reader and should therefore, be crossed out? Can I 

think of any further details that I MIGHT ADD, EVEN AT THIS LATE DATE, 
TO MAKE MY SUBJECT STILL MORE CLEAR AND INTERESTING? HOW ABOUT MY WORD 

choice? do my words express my meaning exactly? 

Mechanics 

Will my introduction arouse my readers* interest and make them want 

TO READ ON? HaVE I PRESENTED MY MATERIAL IN A LOGICAL ORDER? IS THERE A 
GOOD REASON FOR PUTTING MY SECOND POINT AFTER MY FIRST, MY THIRD POINT 
AFTER MY SECOND,- AND SO ON? HaVE I PARAGRAPHED AT THE RIGHT PLACES? ArE 
MY PARAGRAPHS CLEARLY LINKED? DOES MY CONCLUSION ADEQUATELY SUM UP MY 
MAIN POINTS OR ROUND OFF MY COMPOSITION? WiLL IT GIVE THE READER THE 

sense of having arrived somewhere? 

Making Your Final Draft 
Have I written complete sentences? Have I shown clearly where each 

SENTENCE BEGINS AND ENDS? CaN I COMBINE ANY OF MY SENTENCES IN A WAY THAT 
WILL MAKE THEM MORE EFFECTIVE? HaVE I USED ALL THE PUNCTUATION MARKS I 
NEED? Are there too many dashes or EXCLAMATION POINTS? ArE THERE ANY 
UNNECESSARY COMMAS? AnY FLOATING, UNATTACHED QUOTATION MARKS? HaVE I A 
GOOD REASON FOR EVERY CAPITAL LETTER I HAVE USED? HaVE I EVEN THE SLIGHTEST 

doubt about the spelling of any word. 

When you Ai?e satisfied that your paper says clearly and effectively 

WHAT YOU WANT IT TO SAY, COPY IT NEATLY WITH ALL THE CHANGES AND ADDITIONS 
THAT YOU MADE IN REVISING. MaKE YOUR FINAL DRAFT ON CLEAN, WHITE THEME 
PAPER, 8^ X n INCHES. TYPING IS BEST, BUT IF YOU CAN*T TYPE, WRITE 
LEGIBLY IN BLUE OR BLACK INK. RrOOFREAD YOUR FINAL COPY CAREFULLY, 
CORRECTING ANY ERRORS CLEARLY AND NEATLY. 

From FOR YOUR ENGLISH CLASS, Copyright 1961, 
Scott, Foresman and Co., Glenvi ew, Illinois. 
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&^GuisH AND UiNQuXae Arts 
PpwcLt Public iScHooLs 



POINTS TO CONSIDER JN CORREgTINS THEt€S 



K Purpose ,\ <,A'^^ ; - - , ; . 

A. How CLtARLY IS THC\^^ 

B. How; VELL'ts iKachikveo? 1 1 ^ ' ^ / 

C. fs THE TOPrC^ SUrFICrEHtLY t'l^^ r 

B^ ' :Akt OETA I tsrc 

. €• ArE^ EX^ 

; \ ^^IsfATEMElir^ -^0^^ 

O; Is THE . COHTEN^ R^^ VR t Tl&*f .P^^^ : ' 

£• Are facts 6k fevioENCErAccowiTe oR^^ 

3# PRGAHltATIOH (ihliTry ^ '{I J^-^ ^ ^ . X 

A* Does the iHfRobucTiON^>^^^ 

B. - Is THERfc A , CLfeAR kEikflWt^M^^^ >^ : 

c* Are TRANSITIONS i^0t: dNr^iUi^^^^ clearly 

0^ Oois THE THEIft HAVE A/ O^^^^^ 

StYLS (ft-AyOR)/,/'^V:^> . 
A. I ^ SENTENCE VtR Elir A>ia vSfi^^ : W .^f 7 f ; 

,^:0, " Is oictio^'yiyiis^^ ;/ ; 

Is riOURATrVE 'MtNGUAGE^^^^^ ' " 

0^ Is THE TONE APPRwPiyATE^lJO^^^ " > 

^;e*. _>P0ES^ THE-THCj^fe'^-Hpua^^^^ " v 

' MECHANrfes . '^'V" -^ci^^^Z''}^^ 
AT^lSiiy^ 

Is CORRECT PONtCiL^^^^^ I 



/; - c*. :ARt^wbRbs|sp|d^ >^^MIS^V 
-*v^ Last ^SteP: PRObPREAb^ifouRATH^^ -if : 

\- - CAREFULLY^ BEFORg^^ 




8aS I C GUIDEL >NES FqR EsTASLiSHING A 

Good Leiarn \ ng Environment 

. Create a pleasant classroom atmosphere. Plan to make extensive 
•ise of visual aids materials and equipment. 

. Set the exampleI Use the English language effectively and properly. 

• Give careful attention to through preparation and planning for 
each teaching assignment. 

. Employ effective mWd varied teaching methods and techniques. 

Exercise good judgm£:nt and tact at all times* 

« So far as practical a.\d possible, provide for individual differ- 
ences AMONG PUPILS. 

Respect the worth and dignity of the pupil as an individual. 
This approach earns respect for the teacher. 

. Establish effective standards for classroom control. Use authority 
WHEN necessary; be consistent in the disposition of all classroom 
incidents. 

Provide for proper motivation of meaningful and satisfying activ- 
ities which creates a desire to le\rn. 

. Build confidence and the right kind of self concept in the child. 

. Utilize guidance which tends to help pupils develop effective 

STUDY habits. 

. Provide opportunities and materials for creative work. 

. Fairness and impartiality display true teacher leadership in the 
classroom. 

Did You Know? 

1^ IS RETAINED THROUGH TaSTE 
1^ IS RETAINED THROUGH ToUCH 
3lJj IS RETAINED THROUGH SMELL 

is retained through Hearing 

83^ IS RETAINED THROUGH Si GHT OR AUD I O ViSUA L 
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THE ART OF LISTENING 



Reprinted from EFFECTIVE ENGL.SH, 
Book 3^ Richard A. Meade, OscAf. 
Haugh, and Dorothy E. Sonke. Copyright 
1961 BY Allyn and Bacon, Inc. Used by 

PERMISSION OF AlLYN AND BACON, I NC • 



+ + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + 



+ •*■ + + + + + + + + + •<-+ + 



* Good listening habits are vital to your success in getting an education. 



Every hour in class you receive explanations on subject matter, 
assignments for the next day, and on conduct and rules. 



ON 



Your classroom listening is only a small part of your listening activities. 
Every day you listen to instructions from your parents, to rad'oand TV 

SPEAKERS, TO YOUR FRIENDS, AND TO OTHER PEOPLE IN EXCHANGE OF IDEAS IN 
GROUP DiSCUSSlONa 



*^ Listening habits become still more important as you grow older: a 
*^ successful life depends in part on intelligent listening to officials, 
*^ candidates, and fellow citizens; to superiors, fellow workers and 

*^ subordinates; to family, neighbors, and FRIcNDS. 

*^ Good listeners are made . A person can deliberately train himself to 

*^ LISTEN AND TO REMEMBER AND EVALUATE WHAT HE HtARS. It TAKES WORK AND 
*^ CONCENTRATION TO 3E A GOOD LISTENER, 



A. 



1. 

2. 



8. 



* 2. 



3. 



GOOD LISTENERS AND BAD LISTENERS 

A LISTENER HAS THE FOLLOWING ATTI TUDES TOWARD_ A__ L IS T ENJ NG_ SJ T UATJ ON t 

GOOD LISTENER 



Wants to listen. 

Finds a personal reason for 

l istening. 

is willing to take re *5p0ns i b i l i t y 
for comprehension. 



BAD LISTENER 

1. Is indifferen; jr bored. 

2. iS NOT CLEAR ABOUT WHY HE IS 
L » STENI NG. 

3. Expects the speaker to do all 

THE WORK* 



A LISTENER HAS THE FOLLOWING ATTITUDES TOWARD THE TALK : 

BAD LISTENER 



GOOD LISTENER 

Is RECEPTIVE AND OPEN-MI NDEDc 1. 

is aware of the effect of his 2» 
own prejud i ces. 

is w^illing to hear the speaker 3» 

out to the end. 

Makes understanding his major 

objective. 



Is SUSPICIOUS OR ANTAGONISTIC, 
Is UNAWARE OF THE EFFECT OF 
HiS OWN PREJUDICES. 

Stops listening at the slightest 
provocation. 

Makes agreement or disagreement 
his major objective. 
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*» C. A LISTENER HAS THE FOLLOWING ATTITUDES TOWARD THE SPEAKER: 



GOOD Listener 



BAD LISTENER 



1. Is FRIENDLY AND SYMPATHETIC. 1. Is 

2. Respects the speaker as a person. 2. is 



INDIFFERENT OR HOSTILE. 
CRITICAL OR SUSPICIOUS. 



D. 
1. 

2. 

I: 

5- 



A LISTENER DOES THE FOLLOWING THINGS WHiLE LISTENING: 



Looks in the direction of the 

SPEAKER. 

Is ATTENTIVE. 

Tries to find the central idea. 
Recognizes differences between 
facts and opinions. 
Tries to relate what is said to 
himself and his interests. 



1. Doodles^ looks out the window^ 
or watches others* 

2. Fakes attention. 

3. Listens for details only. 

4. Confuses facts and opinions. 

5. Gets nothing out of it which is 
helpful to himself. 



********** **************** ********** 



LEARNS TO READ GOOD LITERATURE 

"Not only d:d this nev tfacher teach. 

ME TO READ GOOD LITERATURE. THIS, MORE 

THAN ANY OTHER THING, BUIL^ «JP MY STARVED 

VOCABl'LARY AND GUI DEO ME IN THE PROPER 
USE OF THE LANGUAGE. 

• • . Jacqueline CocHrtAN 
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HOW TO PREPARE AN OUTLINE 



(Reproduced from A Prospectus of Ths 
World Book Encyclopedia Dictionary by 
permission of fleld enterprises educa- 
TIONAL Corporation^) 



An outline is a general plan of 

MATERIAL IN A SPEECH OR PAPER. It 

shows the order of the various parts, 
their relative importance, and their 
relationship to one another, 

Outlines are useful for testing the 
organization of a completed paper 
and for studying reading material 
that has seen assigned, because they 
give patterns of thought i n clear, 
compact form. they are even more 
helpful to you in planning papers or 
TALKS. Once you have outlined a 
subject, delivering a speech or 
writing a paper is relatively easy* 
If you have a clea:^ idea of the 
organization of the whole, you know 
where to include a particular 1d£a« 
An outline gives you the confidence 
of knowing vtfhere you are going, and 
how you are going to get there. 
Thus, it is an invaluable aid to 
you in speaking or writing. 

Your listeners and readers also 
benefit from the outlining you do 

BEFORE YOU PRESENT MATERIAL. If 
THEY ARE TO FOLLOW YOUR IDEAS WITH- 
OUT GETTING LOST, YOU MUST PRESENT 
DETAILS IN A LOGICAL ORDER. THE 
BEST ORDER FOR YOUR IDEAS DEPENDS 
PRIMARILY ON YOUR SUBJECT AND YOUR 
PURPOSE. An outline helps YOU TO 

organize your ideas logically. 

The basic process of organizing 
material for all writing and 

SPEAKING IS THE SAME. StART WITH 

the raw material you have gathered, 
Next, sort it out. Then, rearrange 

AND OftGANiZE IT SO THAT |T FULFILLS 
YOUR PURPOSE, If you fOLLOW THIS 
PROCESS, YOU ARE PREPARING AN OUTLINE. 



Four main types of outlines that are 
frequently used by experienced 
speakers and writers are: (l) the 
work outline, (2) the paragraph out- 
line, (3) the topic outline, and 

{k) THE SENTENCE OUTLINE. OfTEN A 

rough outline is all that is needed 
for short, simple papers or-talks. 
The longer and more complicated the 
material, the more you need a care- 
fully constructed outline. 

1 . The Work Outline . For many 
speeches and papers, an elaborate 

OUTLINE IS NOT NEEDED. An INFORMAL 
PLAN, OR WORK OUTLINE, IS OFTEN ALL 

YOU NEED. Such an outline is simply 
A listing of topics and subtopics to 
show the order of your presentation. 
Some of the topics may be expressed 

^ IN A SINGLE word; OTHERS MAY BE 

expressed in phrases or clauses. a 
work outline, like all outlines^ must 
present ideas in logical order. 
Because it is a personal aid, not to 
be shown to anyone, you can devise 
the arrangement that serves your 
purpose best. 

The following outline is the work 
outline which a high-school student 
used for a composition entitled 
"Sandlot Football— Always the Great 
Game for Me." Notice that hc started 
his outline by identifying his pur- 
pose: "Playing sandlot football has 
always appealed to me for several 

REASONS.*' 

1. How I started; what I do now 

Watched brothers, neighborhood 

KIDS 

Substitute first— then a regular 
Getting older now— somet imes 
coach a team 
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2. Rough sport even on sandlot 

Twisted ankle, swollen eye, 

bloody nose, etc. 
Always go back for more 
All part of game— and thrill 

3* Humor in it 

Roger—lost pants— polka dot 

SHORTS— GIRLS 

Dad's only try; wrong direc- 
tion; ONLY TIME OLD Mr. 
W EVER LAUGHED 

Aunt Ellen's remark 
k. Thrills and chills 

Tom P's blocking; my big gain 
Pro's remarks 
Eddie Wingate's offer 
Plans (tell about newspaper 

accouts and pictures) 
5. Benefits 

Physical fitness 
Everyone is a star 
no juvenile delinquency 
Competition and comradeship 

(23 fellows) 

2. The Paragraph Outline . For 
writing short papers, listing the 
topics to be discussed in each 
paragraph is sometimes helpful. 
For longer papers, this type of 
outline is not recommended because 
it does not indicate subheads. a 
paragraph outline is the only kind 
of outline in which the headings 

CORRESPOND EXACTLY TO THE PARAGRAPHS 

IN A PAPER. Here is an outline for 
a paper with five paragraphs. 

The Benefits of a Part-time Job 

A. Introduction 

B. Learning to work with others 

C* Becoming acquainted with a line 

OF work 
0. Earning money 
E. Conclusion 

3* The Topic Outline . The most 
common type of formal outline is 
the topic outline. you may occasion- 
ally be required to submit one along 

WITH A PAPER OR A SPEECH. It IS 



COMPOSED OF FRAGMENTARY UNITS— WORDS, 
BRIEF PHRASES, OR SHORT CLAUSES— 
THAT ARE NUMBERED AND LETTERED 
CONSISTENTLY. 

Why I Like to Read (Title) 

t. A METHOD OF SATISFYING MY 

CURIOSITY (Main head) 

A. About people (Subhead) 

1* In ages past (Sub-^subhead) 

2. In THE PRESENT 

B. About things 

1. Historical events 

2. Scientific discoveries 
3* Language development 
4. Current happenings 

ii. a major form of entertainment 
A. Allows me to experience 

adventure vicariously 
8. Shows me the beauty in life 

1 . Through poetry 

2. Through drama 

3« Through the descriptive 
essay 

C. Cheers me with humor 

D. Thrills me with mystery 

III. A HELP TO ME AS A PERSON 

A. Keeps me up to date 

B. Increases my vocabulary 

C. Broadens my understanding 

D. Interests me in more things 

Notice that the formal outline follows 
a very definite system. 

Title - 

i. Main Head 

A. SUBHE\D,. A DIVISION OF i 

1. Sur^-r:jBHEAD, A DIVISION 
OF A 

2. 3UB-5; iBHEAD, ANOTHER 
UI-VIMON OF A 

B. SUBHCAD, ANOTHER DIVISION OF f 

li. Second Main Head 

Numbers and letters are alternated and 
indented to show which items are of 
equal importance ( i and 11, a and b, 
1 AND 2). Roman numerals label all 

MAIN HEADS, THE THEMATIC DIVISIONS OF 
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YOUR SUBJECT. CAPITAL LETTERS MARK 
THE DIVISIONS OF THE MAIN HEADS. 

Arabic numerals denote sub-subheads* 
Small letters (a, b, etc.) are used 
IF you have any further subdivisions. 

Parallel items must-be phrased in 
the same way. That is to say, all 
main heads should be similar, all 
subheads under one heading should 
be phrased the same way, and so on. 

There must be at least two main 

HEADS IN ANY OUTLINE. If ANY 
HEADING IS SUBDIVIDED, IT ALSO MUST 
HAVE MORE THAN ONE PART. 

k. The Sentence Outline . A sen- 
tence OUTLINE is MUCH LIKE A FORMAL 

topic outline, except that each 
head and subhead is expanded into 
a complete sentence. such an out- 
line takes time and effort because 
it makes you think your ideas 
through and put them into specific 
statements. but it has distinct 
advantages: (1) It gives you 
practice in writing sentences and 
helps you to avoid a common error — 
the sentence fragment, [z) it saves 
time later on because you can trans- 
fer the sentences in your outline to 
your final presentation, and (3) 
the main heads serve as your topic 

SENTENCES. ThE FOLLOWING SENTENCE 

outline was used by a student who 
wrote a paper to interest others 
In his hobby. 

Why Be a Coin Collector? 

I. Coin collecting is a hobby 

PEOPLE or ALL AGES AND BOTH 
SEXES CAN ENJOY. 

A. It satisfies the collecting 

URGE OF YOUNG PEOPLE 

B. It provides an entertaining 

PASTIME FOR OLDER PEOPLE 

C. It is an interesting hobby 

FOR THOSE WHOARE ILL OR 
DISABLED. 



II. Today the number of coin 

COLLECTORS IN THIS COUNTRY 
REACHES INTO THE MILLIONS. 

A. Many people have been 

COLLECTING FOR YEARS. 

B. Each day, probably as many 

AS A THOUSAND NEW PEOPLE 
BEGIN TO COLLECT COINS. 

C. Numismatic clubs are forming 

RAPIDLY. 

III. Coin collecting is a rewarding 

HOBBY. 

A. The value of a coin never 
decreases. 

1. Often you can sell the 
coin to another hobby- 
ist AT A PROFIT. 

2. Frequently coins like 
THE Lincoln SVOB are in 

SUCH DEMAND THAT THE 
COLLECTORS* PRICE GOES 
UP SEVERAL DOLLARS EACH 
YEAR. 

B. You CAN LEARN MUCH ABOUT 
HISTORY, ART, AND BUSINESS 
FROM THIS HOBBY. 

C. The ASSOCIATION with other 
collectors— people of all 
ages with different experi- 
ences and backgrounds — helps 
your personal and social 
development. 

0. Your investment of time and 
money may pay large dividends. 

Outlines pattern your thoughts before 
you speak or write. a builder would 
not construct a ho,use without a blue- 
print; a cook would not bake a cake 

WITHOUT A recipe; AND A TOURIST WOULD 
NOT TAKE AN AUTOMOBILE TRIP WITHOUT A 
ROAD MAP. NriTHER CAN YOU FULFILL 
YOUR PURPOSE IN WRITING OR SPEAKING 
WITHOUT AN OUTLINE. 
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HOW TO WRITE A LETTER 



We ALL HAVe FREQUENT OCCASIONS TO 
WRITE LCTTERS. We CARRY ON FRIEND- 
SHIPS THROUGH LETTER-WRITING. Wt 
KEEP IN TOUCH WITH OUR RELATIVES IN 
OTHER TOWNS t We APPLY FOR JOBS, AND 

we write various business letters. 

to write a letter you must know a 
few conventions and forms. for the 
most part, however, you need only 
to remember the main purpose of all 
writing— to state clearly, concisely, 
and effectively what you want to say. 

Materials to Use . ^Many kinds of 
stationery are available, but 
standard sizes and tvpes of paper 

ARE ALWAYS IN GOOD TASTE. ThE SIZE 

of paper you use for a personal 
note is different* from the size you 
use for a business letter. choose 
from the sizes available the one 
best suited to your needs. 

Business letters are usually type- 
written. Personal letters are 

WRITTEN IN LONGHAND WITH INK. It 

is acceptable, however^ to type 
letters to close friends. 

The Personal Letter , You may have 
occasions to write frequently to 

FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCES. ThE 
CUSTOMARY FORM OF THE PERSONAL 
LETTER HAS FIVE PARTS! (l) THE 
HEADING, (2) THE SALUTATION, 
p) THE BODY, (k) THE CLOSING, AND 
(5) THE SiGNATURE. (SeE FigURE 1, 
PAGE 70.) 

1. The heading consists of three 
lines: your street address, the 
city and state, and the date. There 
IS NO Punctuation at the ends of 
these lines (unless there is an 
abbreviation). Write the heading 



(Reproduced from A Prospectus 
OF The World Book Encyclopedia 
Dictionary by permission of Field 
Enterprises Educational Corporation) 

IjN the upper right-hand corner 

OF THE letter SHEET. You MA / USE 

either block or indented style t 

Slock Style 

R:verdale Ave. 
Lester, Virginia 
January I5, 1962 

Indented Style 
310 SuNNYSiDE Drive 
Gladbrook, Montana 
July 2, 1962 

2. The salutation is the greeting 

OF THE LETTER. Tn A PERSONAL 
LETTER IT IS FOLLOWED BY A COMMA • 
The FIRST WORD AND ALL NOUNS ARE 

capitalized. some conventional 
salutat i ons i nclude : 

Dear George, 
Dearest Grace, 
My dear Miss Carlsen, 
Dear Professor Green, 

3. The body of the letter con- 
tains information or news you wish 

TO CONVEY AND QUESTIONS YOU WISH 
TO ASK. 

k. The complimentary close is the 

COURTEOUS ENDING TO A PERSONAL 

LETTER. Only the first word of 
the closing is capitalized, and a 
comma is used at th€ end. some 
common closings are: 

Love, 

Yours always. 
Affectionately, 
With love, 

5. The signature can be simply 
yolr first name or nickname in 
letters to close friends; otherv/ise 



use YOUR riiu iicaiatusic^ It should 
always 8c handwritten in t nk^ even 
if the letter is typewritten. 

The Ewvelope . 

1. Use the same style (block or 
indented) on the envelope that you 
use in the heading of your letter* 
(See Figure 2.) 

2. Center the address a little 
below the middle of the envelope. 

3* Write the city and statc on 
separate lines. 

h. Write out the full name of the 
state, especially if its abbrevia- 
tion MAY BE easily MISTAKEN FOR THAT 

of another state. 

^. Include your return address on 

THE UPPER LCFT-HAND CORNER OF THE 

front of the envelope. then your 
letter can be returned to you if it 
cannot be delivered* 

Informal Notes have the same form 
as personal letters. however, notes 
and personal letters differ in two 
WAYS. Notes are usually short; 

PERSONAL LETTERS ARE LONGER. NOTES 
ARE ABOUT ONE THING ONLY; LETTERS 
GENERALLY COVER SEVERAL ITEMS. 

The FOLLOWING KINDS OF INFORMAL 
NOTES ARE THE ONES YOU WJLL MOST 
FrttwutNTLY «AVE 10 WRITE* 

1. Invitations and replies . In 
writing invitations take particular 
care to include all necessary 
details such as the occasion, date, 
time, and place^ when you receive 
a written invitation, reply promptly. 
If you accept an invitation, repeat 

THE DATE AND TIME. 1f YOU DECLINE 
AN INVITATION, GIVE A REASON. A*- 
PREVIOUS ENGAGEMENT IS ONE ACCEPTABLE 
REASON. 

2» Thank* YOU notes > A prompt thank- 

YOU IS ALWAYS APPRECIATED. TELL YOUR 



FRIENDS SIMPLY AND GRACIOUSLY THAT 
YOU ENJOYED mctn tt^^niTAT I TY* THAT 
YOU APPRECIATED THEIR ACT OF KIND- 
NESS, OR THAT THEIR GIFT WAS SOME- 
THING YOU WANTED OR NEEDED. 

I 3* Cheer-up notes . Sick friends 

I LIKE TO KNOW THAT YOU ARE THINKING 
ABOUT THEM. MAKE YOUR NOTE BRIGHT 

BUT SHORT. Don't report gloomy 

NEWS. 

k. Congratulations . Share the joy 

OF A friend who HAS WON AN AWARD, 
AN HONOR, OR A PROMOTION AND WISH 
HIH FURTHER SUCCESS BY WPJTING HIM 
A BRIEF NOTE. 

5* Sympathy letters . A shcrt note 
of sympathy to a friend who has had 
a tragedy or bereavement assures 
him that you understand and share 
his grief. 

The Business Letter . At some time 
we all have to write business 

LETTERS. An effective LETTER 

sncludes all the information 
necessary to make the message 
unmistakably clear, nothing more. 
The accepted pattern for a business 
letter has six parts: (l) the 
heading, (2) the inside address, 

(3) THE SALUTATION, {k) THE dODY, 
p) THE COMPLIMENTARY CLOSE, AND 
(o) THE SIGNATURE (SeE FlGUftE 3* ) 

1. The heading is your complete 

ADDRESS (but NOT YOUR NAMe) AND THE 

date at the top of the letter, 
slightly to the right of vhe center. 

The block style is most commonly 
used for headings, but the indented 
style is also acceptable. use one 
style consistently throughout the 
letter and on the envelope. 

Avoid abbreviations in the address, 
except those that are commonly 

USED. ^ 

St. Louis Not: Saint Louis 

Jay Avenue S.E. Not: Jay Avenue 

South East 
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Write the number in the date without 

ADDING LETTERS* j 

June 8 Not: June Sth | 
Write out rutt number names of | 

STREETS 6EL0V TEN* | 

! 

Ninth Avenue But; 32no Street 

2. The inside address is the com- 
plete NAME AND ADDRESS OF THE FIRM 

and person to whom you are writing. 
It is placed four spaces below the 
heading^ beginning at the left 
MARGIN. There is no punctuation at 

THE ENDS or THE LINES. THE INFORMA- 
TION USUALLY TAKES THREE OR FOUR 
LINES. 

The Wayside Store 
P. 0. EUx 373 
Greystone^ Maine 

Mrs. Terence Pinkham 
Cloverleaf Studios 
22 First Avenue 

Summit^ New Jersey 

3. The salutatioW j the greeting, is 
started at the lcft margin, two 
spaces below the inside address. 

a colon is used to punctuate the 
salutation of a business letter. 
Several forms of salutations are 
IN COMMON use. Choose the most 
appropriate. 

If name is unknoun: Dear Sir: 

Dear Madam: 
If name is known: Dear Mr. Day: 

Dear Miss Jones: 
More formal: My dear Mr, Lee: 
My dear Mrs. Gay: 

To A business 
firm: Gentlemen: 
Ladies: 

k. The body of the letter, the 

MESSAGE, MAY BE ONE OR MORE PARA- 
GRAPH. If more THAN ONE MATTER IS 
COVERED IN A LETTER, EACH SHOULD 
HAVE A SEPARATE PARAGRAPH. 



Use SINGLE SPACING WITH DOUBLE 
SPACING BETWEEN PARAGRAPHS. D0U6L£ 
SPACES CLEARLY SCT OFF PARAGRAPHS, 
AND YOU DO NOT NEED TO INDCNT IF 
YOU USE THE BLOCK STYLE. HOWEVER, 
IF YOU PREFER INDENTATIONS, SET THE 
FIRST WORD OF EACH PARAGRAPH IN THE 
SAME NUMBER OF SPACES. 

5, The complimentary CLor!:^ the 

COURTEOUS ENDING TO A BUSINESS 
LETTER, IS PLACED TWO LINES BELOW 
THE BODY OF THE LETTER. It IS 

either aligned with the first word 
in the heading, or is started 
slightly to the right of the center 
of the page. the first word of the 
closing is capitalized, and a comma 
follows the last word. 

Choose one of the following closings 
which fits the tone of your letter. 

For an unknown 

PERSON OR firm: Yours truly. 

Yours very truly 
Very truly yours 

For a church or 
government official: 

Respectfully ^ours, 

a personal 

closing: Sincerely yours. 

Very sincerely yours. 
Cordially yours, 

6. The signature . If the letter 
follows block style, your signature- 
first and last name-should be 
handwritten in ink, starting 
directly under the first word of 

THE CLOSING. In THE INDENTED 
STYLE, IT IS STARTED A FEW SPACES 
TO THE RIGHT. In A TYPED LETTER, 
YOUR NAME SHOULD BE TYPED BELOW 
YOUR WRITTEN SIGNATURE. A MAN DOES 
NOT USE THE TITLE MR^ WHEN HE SIGNS 
A LETTER. A WOMAN, HOWEVER, MAY 

WRITE Miss or Mrs, in parentheses 

BEFORE HER NAME TO MAKE CLEAR HOW 
SHE SHOULD BE ADDRESSED IN THE 

REPLY. (See Figure y) 



The envelope is typed if the 
lettc« 1$ typed. othcf(wise it 
follows the same form as the 
envelope for a personal letter. 
(See Figure 

Folding the Lett- t > Business 

LETTERS^ USUALLY WRITTEN ON PAPER 
8;^ 8Y 11 INCHES^ ARE FOLDED IN 
ONE OF TWO WAYS^ DEPEND I NU ON THE 
SIZE OF THE ENVELOPE. 

For THE STANDARD SHORT BUSINESS 
ENVELOPE^ FOLD THE LETTER UP TO 
WITHIN A QUAR'.CR OF AN INCH OF THE 
TOP OF THE SHEET. NEXT FOLD THE 
RSQHT-HAND THIRD C THE D0U8LED 
SHEET TO THE LEFT aND HAKE A 

CREASE. Then fold the left-hand 

THIRD OVER TO WITHIN A QUARTER OF 
AN INC^I OF THE CREASE YOU MADE AT 

THE RtQHr. Hold the letter by the 
right-hand crease to insert it in 
the envelope. 

For the standard long business 
envelope, fold the bottom third of 
the letter up and make a crease. 
Then fold the top of the sheet 

DOWN to WITHIW a HALF INCH OF THE 
BOTTOM CRZKZci. HOuD THE LETTER 

by the top fold to insert it in 
the envelope. 

Spec i al Business Letters . Here 

ARE "%OME SPFXIAt T.'PES OF eUSlNESS 

letters which you will most often 
have to write. 

1 . Letters o f request of inquiry . 
Letters which request printed 
hatter, samples, information, and 
the like should be short and to 
the point, stating clearly what 
you want. you might want to start 
such a letter by explaining the 
reason for your request or 

INQUIRY. 

2v> Order letters . Many business 

FIRMS FILL ORDERS BY MAIL. To DO 
SO, THEY MUST KNOW EXACTLY WHAT 

YOU WANT. Be sure to include 



SUCH details as the size, color, 

S1YLE, NUMBER OR QUANTITY, MODCl, 

price, and shipping instructions. 

3* Letters of complaint . The 
purpose of these letters \j hot to 
show your irritation, dut to get a 
mistake corrected as quickly as 
possiple. a clear explanation of 
what is wromq, and a courteous 
request ro^ an adjustment, bring 
resul-rs faster than a sarcastic or 
threatening letter. 

Letters oc application . In a 
way, a letter of application is a 

SALES letter: YOU ARE TRYING TO 

^ell yourself, to convince your 
prospective employer that you are 
the right person for the job. 
Include all the information your 
employer micht want. give your 

AGE A^O Dt:8CRlBE YOUR PREVIOUS 
EXPERIENCE. TeLL CLEARLY WHY YOU 
ARE QUALIFIED FOR THE JOB. THE 
APPEARANCE OF YOUR LETTER « ITS 
TONE, ITS ORGANIZATION, YOUR 
GRAMMAR, SENTENCE S'TRUCTURE, 
PUNCTUATION, AND SPELLING ALL 
TELL SOMETHING ABOUT YOUR CHARACTER, 
ABILITY, AND TRAINING. 
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Figure 1 



HEADING 



316 Azalea Drive 
Athens^ Georgia 3060I 
May 26, 1966 



SALUTATION 



Dear Bob^ 



How NICE TO HEAR FROM YOU AND THE GOOD 
NEWS THAT YOU ARE COMING HERE NEXT WEEK ON 
BUSINESS. It must be three YEARS SINCE WE 
LAST SAW EACH OTHER^ AND A LOT HAS HAPPENED 
SINCE THEN. We HAVE A NEW HOME NOW^ WITH A 
GUEST ROOM AND EXPECT YOU TO STAY WITH US. 

Let me know when you are coming and I 

WILL MEET YOU AT THE AIRPORT. 



COMPLIMENTARY CLOSE 



Sincerely yours. 



SIGNATURE 



Jerry 



Figure 2 



Jerry Athens 
316 Azalea Drive 
Athens, Georgia 3060I 



Mr. Robert Brean 
6 North Adams Avenue 
Madawaska, Maine 0^756 



Figure 3 



Very truly yours. 



Respectfully yours. 





Figure k 



HEADING 



r 



INSIDE 
ADDRESS 



SALUTATION 



BODY 



COMPLfMENTARY 
CLOSE 

SIGNATURE 



23 Fremont Street 
Chillicothe, Ohio 4560I 
January 4, I965 



Marsoen Manufacturing Company 
3te West IHst Street 
New York, N. Y. IOO36 

Gentlemen: 

Recently I read in "Syndicate Store Merchandising" 

THAT YOUR COMPANY IS NOW MANUFACTURING A NEW LINE 
or ADJUSTABLE STORAGE RACKS AND BINS. 

I AM PLANNING TO OPEN A NEW VARIETY STORE IN A 
RECENTLY OPENED SHOPPING CENTER • BECAUSE OF THE 
LARGE NUMBER OF ITEMS THAT I WILL CARRY, MANY OF 
THEM SEASONAL, I WILL NEED A HIGHLY FLEXIBLE ARRANGE- 
ment in the stock room. 

Will you please send me any information or descriptive 

LITERATURE ON THIS LINE THAT IS AVAILABLE. ALSO 
KINDLY LET ME KNOW THE NAME AND ADDRESS OF YOUR LOCAL 
REPRESENTATIVE. 



Very truly yours. 



James Gregory 



Figure 5 



James Gregory 
23 Fremont Street 
Chilliccthe, Ohio 



1*5601 



c 



Marsoen Manufacturing Company 
31^2 West 4]st Street 
New York 

New York IOO36 
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EMPHASIS UPON SPaLING . 
PowtLL Schools 



PHILOSOPHY. 



- SPELLCNQ HAS HttO AND STILL CONTINUES TO HOLD > PLACE OF GREAT IMPORTANCE 
IN OUI^ SOCIETY TODAY* PoOR; SPELLING- IS THE OeVeCT HOST FREQUENTLY. NOTED 
IH THE SO«-CALLEO EDUCATED PERSON, ; . - : V - ^ 

- High SCHOOL. STUDENTS PFTEN think SPELUf^^ "CHILO/S P4.Ay** AND WILL 
NEGLECT IT UNLESS GIVEN PROPER ATTENT JpN BY^ THE TEAC|£RS* 

• It I S THE ;03L I GAT I ON OF^t^Sf&ii^ t^ACHER? 1 H] PowIlL SCHOOLS TO ^EHCOURAGEO - 
GOOD. SPELU NG >rt4^^^^ WHO 
'•HAVE .ACQUjREb A ^PElIV^GtS^^^ ^' -''i' ,\\ 

- CvERybAY EMPHAS IS ^96ji}^fZ}2U T^rE^COURA^E' AND^ 
/UPGRADE SPELL f NG^'^Tn GEIiER^^^^^ , V. - - - - : ' v > 



. - V 



EMPHASIS UPON SjPELLJNe'^^^^^ l^l ; \ : - V. - 

- Elementary Level (1-6) y* ~ " ^ 

.A BASIC S^ELLf^^^^^ 
. B^SIC fEXTBOOKSjj^^ 

/The Elementary V 

IS CLASSIFIED -AsCf^^ ^ 

THRpOGH^6*v^:>i-^:4<:^CV-^^ V:^;-; Vr:c5jJg/^;>:.^^^ "-^?^-''V. ^v 

. The lNDmbuALr2?P^^ 

Wyoming iWBEiNG?:ds|to4^ - 
• The ELEM^^Tfiit^^^^ 

SPELLIHG ^RbjG^ > 



POWELL SCHOOLS 
REPORT FROM DICTIONARY COMMITTEE 
Grades 1-12 
April 17^ 196^1 

MEMBERS: Gwen Beck> Margaret Cassell, Janc Johnstone and Dorothy Kohnke 
PROJECT: To Evaluate dictionarifs and submit recommendations. 

• DICTIONARIES ON HAND FOR COMPARISON; 

Webster^s Seventh Collegiate 
Webster's Si xth Collegiate 
New World College 
Funk and V/agnalls 

Holt, Rinekart, Winston, BA3! c Di ctionary of Amer ican Engl ish 
Thorndike - Junio r^ Secondar Yj Adv. Junior 
Webster's Elementary 
Webster's Intermeo:ate 

• Recommendations 

- Since each publisher has devised his own diacritical markings, 
students should be tauc5ht to use the pronunciation keys. 

- Several dictionaries should be available to students. 

- Webster's Seventh New Collegiate Dictionary seems to include the 

GREATEST NUMBER OF ALTERNATE SPELLINGS. |T SHOULD, THEREFORE, BE 

available for reference in all classrooms, 

. Follow-Up: The junior high has ordered 50 cop'es of Webster's Sixth 

and will continue to wse it as their classroom's dictionary. 

Dorothy Kohmke, Chairman 

Conclusions: The Dictionary Committee's report w/^s accepted and approved 

BY authorized SCHOOL PIRSONNEL. 
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Wyoming association of Teachers of English 
Casper, Wyoming 
April 1, 1967 



NATIONAL STUDY OF HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH PROGRAMS 

(Content Emphasized in Classroom Teaching) 
( N = 1,609 English classes in I16 schools) 



Rate 



Emphasis Reported 
By Observer 



Total Number 
OF Minutes 



Percent 



1 
2 



i 



Literature 

Composition 

Language 

Speech — formal or informal 

Reading 

Mass Media 

No CONTENT emphasized 

Other 



17,036 

4,386 
1,662 

2,25 



52. 2'^ 
15.7^ 

1.3^ 
0.8^ 

7.1^ 



TOTALS 



32,580 



100. ojg 



NATIONAL STUDY OF HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH PROGRAMS 

Methods Most Frequently Used In Classrooms 

Teaching As Reported By Observers 
(n = 1,609 English classes in 116 schools) 



Rank 



Method 



Total Number Of 
Minutes Receiving 
Major Use 



Percent 



1 

.2 



t 
I 



Recitation 

Lecture or Demonstration 
Discussion 

Student Presentation 
Silent Work 
SocRATic Questioning 
Group Work 
audio-j/isual 

(Teachers Operating Equipment) 
Other 



7,568 
6,709 

^,738 

618 
505 



2,178 



22.2^ 

2-\Ai> 
19.5^ 

1^.35^ 
10.4^ 
2.2^ 

^•?? 
i.6j^ 

6.8^ 



TOTALS 



32,670 



100.0^ 
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